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THE ETERNITY OF THE BELOVED. | 


Nove die but the forgotten. The twin soul 
Make league with an eternal memory, 
Whose voice is sleepless, and for ever cries, 
Thro’ the long watches of the silent thought. 
A word that is a spell, which when he hears, 
Sends the survivor forth; who keeps his troth, 
And seeks the lost one’s grave with a sad joy— 


hundred tributaries to the food and sport of 
the aquatic birds that afford to him his keen- 
est pleasure. The party, which had sallied 
forth, as it would seem, on this delicious 
morning, from the neighboring walls of Chi- 
non, consisted of five mounted cavaliers, with 
a dozen grooms and servitors on foot, some 
bearing frames on which to cast the falcons; 
others with lures, and hunting-poles to beat 





And there he writes a weli known name in 
flowers. S. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE 
MAID OF ARC. 
THE EVIDENCE. 


Reignier.—Fair maid, is’t thou wilt do these wondrous 
feats ? 
Pucelle.--Reignier, is’t thou that thinkest to beguile me? 
Where is the Dauphin?—Come, come from behind ; 
I know thee well, though never scen before, 

Be not amazed, there’s nothing hid from me. 
Kine Henry VI. 
The sun was some three hours high on a 
bright September morning, when the rich 
meadows, lying to the south-west of Loire, 
were disturbed by the merry shout of the fal- 
coners, and the yelping cry of their busy 
spaniels. No tract of country could possibly 
have been found more suitable to the princely 
sport, designated in the quaint language of 
the day as the mystery of rivers, than the 
broad verdant plains, through which that no- 
dle stream rolls on its downward course from 
the antiquated spires of Blois, even to the 
Western Ocean. The smooth velvet turf, 
free from the slightest obstacle of fence or 
barrier, was as perfectly adapted to the reck- 
less gallop of the sportsman—who, with eyes 
turned heavenward, intently gazing on the 


ithe thickets, and not a few with dogs of al- 
most every denomination, straining and pant- 
ing in the slips. The falconers—all gallant- 
ly mounted, and all bestriding their fiery 
horses, now chafed into unusual ardor by 
the excitement of the sport, with that pecu- 
liar ease and mastery, which was then indi- 
cative ina high degree of noble birth and 
knightly bearing—would have appeared to a 
careless observer, to be equals in rank and 
station. Butonacloser scrutiny it must have 
been perceived, that, although arrayed for his 
rural occupation in the simple garments of a 
sportsman, one of the party was of no small 
dignity, perhaps of no small power. This 
was a youth, whose age could not have ex- 
ceeded the twentieth summer, tall of his years, 
well-formed. and even elegant in his propor- 
tions. His black velvet tocque, with its sin- 
gle heron plume, set jauntingly on the side 
of a well-shaped head, suffered his long light 
hair to float over his shoulders in loose curls, 
while # threw no shadow on his bold, and 
speaking features; an eye, darker than was 
warranted by the color of his hair, with brows, 
of the same shade, straight and decided, lent 
an expression of sternness to his lineaments, 
which was belied by the sweet and winning 


towering flight of his gallant falcon, must|/smile that would light them up at intervals, 


dash onward free of rein and fearless of heart, 
at desperate risk to life and limb—as were 


as an April sunbeam will light upon the edges, 
and clear away the gloom, of an equinoctial 





the rushy margins of the broad river and its 
Gar.—Von. IL.—No. 13. 209 





storm-cloud; his nose was prominent, and 
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The Fortunes of the Maid of Arc. 


Vor. I, 








slightly aquiline; his upper lip shadowed by 
a small mustache, and his chin, contrary to 
the custom of the age, closely shaven, and 
betokening, in its square and clearly-cut out- 
lines, resolution and manliness of purpose.— 
Altogether, it was a countenance which wo- 
men would adore, and men might reverence ; 
there was a mixture of voluptuousness and 
hardihood, of gentleness and dignity, such as 
unite but rarely in the features of a single 
individual, and which as certainly as they do 
so mingle, betoken the existence of no com- 
mon character. His garb was a close tunic, 
or jerkin, of forest green, furred deeply at the 
cape with minever, tight hose of snow-white 
chamois leather, with falling buskins of rus- 
set, and long spurs of solid gold. On his right 
hand, covered by the peculiarly formed hawk- 
ing glove, sata Norway falcon of the choicest 
breed, unhooded and ready, as his clear wild 
eye announced, for instant flight; while, by 
the slightest motion of his left, he turned and 
wound the beautiful animal he rode, with an 
ease that almost savored of the magic. As 
widely different in appearance from this gay 
youth, as was his heavy coal-black charger 
from the slight Arab of his comrade, was the 
knight who rode at his right hand, and from 
whose tones and demeanor, even more than 
from his words, the station of the other might! 
be conjectured. His stern, and hard-favored| 
countenance, scorched to almost negro black- 
ness from exposure to the vicissitudes of 
climate—his harsh black hair, clipped short) 
upon his swart brow—his strong features, and | 
forehead, almost rendered callous by the pres-| 
sure of his cervei//iere—and yet more than, 
these, his deep chest, thin flanks, limbs of gi- 
gantic muscle, and bony hands, from which) 
the veins and sinews projected like a network | 
of cords, proved him to be a man more used! 
to camps than courts, and, unless appearances| 
were more than commonly deceitful, a tried 
and powerful warrior. The dress of this dark 
soldier was, like the persen of the wearer,| 
fitted more for action than for show. A frock | 
of buff-leather, such as was worn beneath the} 
complete panoply of knighthood, and stained! 
in many places by rust, with the rim of a! 
jazeran, or light shirt of chain mail, peeping 
above the collar, high boots of heavy leather, | 
and a bonnet of scarlet cloth, with a long | 
drooping plume, worn without the slightest! 
decoration, completed his personal attire ; but | 
on one side of his saddle bow hung a bacinet, | 
or open helmet, of highly polished steel with-| 
out crest or burgonet of any kind, while from 
the other was slung in its leathern case a 
heavy double-headed battleaxe. 

“ Dunois,” cried the younger cavalier, in 
tones that rung like tempered steel, ‘ the free 
morning air of our belle France smells fra- 
grantly, after the musty vapors of yon dull 

















garrison, in which we have been pent up » 
long. And thou, old croaker, wouldst have 
cooped us up yet longer in its dungeon walls 
with thy perpetual caution. Confess thyself 
in fault, my paladin ; here are we within some 
five leagues of the outpost of these dogged 
islanders, whom God confound, and not a 
sound or sight of peril hath disturbed our 
sport !—By the head of Charlemagne, I have 
a mind to beat up their quarters this blithe 
morning. [low say you, cousin mine, shall 
we five cavaliers ride on and break a lance ip 
sport with these knights of England ?” 


“May heaven forefend,” replied the re. 
nowned warrior, to whom he spoke, in a voice 
so deep and sonorous that it was almost start. 
ling, when compared with the appearance of 
the speaker, “‘may heaven forefend your ma- 
jesty should be put to such necessity; but lit. 
tle would your hunting-sword, or, for that 
matter, my good battleaxe, avail against the 
espaldrons and lances of Bedford’s chivalry, 
And, now your majesty has given me per- 
mission, I do beseech you turn your bridle 
rein; there is frank courtesy among the prick- 
ers of yon island host, and if we fall in with 
one of their videttes, it may go hard with us 
to scape a lodging in their tower of London, 
Methinks, since Azincour, there have been 
princes of the blood enow within those fatal 
walls, that your majesty should not seek to 
share their dwelling, unless, tete dieu, it 
please you to prove the politesse of their 
sixth Henry. Methinks he scarce will 
change your highness’ platter, and wait your 
bidding on his knee, as did the Black Prince 
at Poictiers that of your grandsire John. 

“ Ha!—By mine honor, but they come !— 
lo there !—yon cloud of dust, and yon dense 
clump of spears beneath a knightly banner! 
Ride for your life, my liege—spare not to 
spoil your horseflesh—ride for your liberty 
and life!—I go to check their progress— 
Reignier, attend the king—and ye, Vendome 
and Bourcicaut, tarry with me!” 

“ Not so, fair cousin of Dunois”—replied 
the noble boy, as calmly as though he were 
declining an invitation to a banquet—“ Not 
so! Most base it were and craven, that I, 


| who by my waywardness have brought ye into 


this great peril, that I—Charles of France— 
should purchase arasca] freedom by the blood 
of my best counsellor, and bravest knight— 
We will fight, or flee together—which shall 
it be—say, Bourcicaut—spurs or the sword! 
fTa! Reignier, Vendome, speak !” 

But, while he was yet speaking, Dunois had 
changed his bonnet for the trusty casque, 


loosed his cross-handled sword in its scabbard. 


and grasped his axe. 


: He listened with a grim 
smile to the 


oung monarch’s answer, and, 


dropping the heavy weapon into the hollow of 
his bridle-arm, ftung out his right hand impa- 
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tiently towards the other courtiers—* This is 
no time for boys’ play. France will be lost, 
an’ we stand parleying thus—yon spears are 
within a brief mile of us now—seize on his 
highness’ rein, De Bourcicaut—away with 
him—no time for courtesy—force him from 
the field, brave sirs, and he will pardon the 
discourtesy in guerdon of his safety!” 

It was, perhaps, a task of greater enterprise 
and daring, to those high spirits, to lay hands 
upon the person of their sovereign, than it 
would have been te rush, in their garments 
of peace, against the levelled lances of the 
English skirmishers. Undoubtedly it was a 
deed which manifested in a higher degree 
their resolution and devoted attachment. In 
an instant it was done—Bourcicaut and Ven- 
dome seized his reins on either hand, and, 
Reignier striking the monarch’s Arab sharply 
with his riding-rod, all three dashed off at a 
pace scarcely inferior to that of the swallows, 
a few of which lingered in the mild climate 
beside those gentle waters. “After them, 
Reignier,” cried the delighted Dunois—“ after 
them! I can find play for these dogs, for an 
hour, with my single arm, and ere then, if ye 
spur sharply, ye can bring me succor; and 
hark thee—by yon clump of elms—there on 
the river’s edge—I marked, as we rode by, a 
boat at moorings—put but the Loire between 
us, and yeare in safety! Farewell! Away.” 

And without another word, actuated by the 
same noble spirit, the two gallants parted— 
the one, as he believed, to rush on certain 
death ; the other, harder to him than death, to 
leave a tried and valued comrade to cope, sin- 
gle handed, with ahost. But duty—aye, and 
more than duty—imperious honor called, and 
they obeyed !—the one in all the triumphant 
joy of confidence and valor, for in those iron 
days there was no consummation so devoutly 
to be prayed for, as a death under shield, and 
in a rightful cause; the other, downcast and 
sorrowful, but still determined. 

Resolutely, almost fiercely, had the young 
king struggled at the first, charging hisattend- 
ants by their faith, their allegiance, and their 
honor, to desist; nay, he had unsheathed his 
hunting-sword, and threatened those devoted 
men withdeath. “ Wecan die,” was the brief 
but reverential: answer—“ we can die, if so 
your royal highness will it—but we shall die 
in our duty!” Further opposition was vain, 
and when they had ridden, perhaps, a mile, 
his better judgment mastered his impetuosity, 
and he pledged his kingly word, his knightly 
honor, to accompany their flight. Often, how- 
ever, did they pause, often did they turn the 
head to mark the fortune of their bold defend- 
er. For a while they saw him, galloping 
steadily forward, his helmet flashing to the 
sunshine, and the outlines of his unblenching 





horizon, plunging toward the band, that stil] 
advanced to meet him, as confidently, though 
he rode alone against a score of lances, as 
though he had been the leader of a host.— 
They saw him for the last time, as they paused 
to breathe their horses on the summit ofa gen- 
tle slope; they passed the brow, and he was 
lost to their lingering eyes. The clump of 
elms was reached, the barge unmoored, the 
horses embarked—hands used to the lance and 
buckler, grasped oar and boat-hook; but no 
prayers, no violence, could induce the noble 
Charlestoenter. “ Never—by the soul of my 
fathers—never! Thus far have I yielded to 
your will—but now am I resolved. Here will 
I tarry till Dunois return, or till my foes have 
passed yon knoll. If he have fallen, then 
*twill be time, and time enough, to flee; if he 
be yet alive, as, by the Virgin’s grace, I trust 
he may, we yet will rescue him.” His words 
bore too much of weight and reason to be de- 
nied; but, iad they been wild as the autum- 
nal winds, denial had been fruitless. With 
eyes on the alert, and ears eagerly drinking 
in the smallest and most distant sounds, that 
little group awaited the tidings of victory, or 
death. Long and keenly did they listen—but 
no charging shout, no clash of steel, no shiv- 
ering of lances, came on the light air, that 
waved the foliage round them. 

“ Mere DE Drev !”—shouted the king, after 
a pause of deeper and more thrilling atten- 
tion; “it is the tramp of Dunois’ Oliver—I 
know his long gallop from a thousand.” 

“ Not so! not so—that is no single horse- 
tramp—it is the foe! the foe !—to the boat, my 
liege, to the boat pour ’'amour des cieux!” 

“Thy fear for us, and not thy reason speaks, 
brave Bourcicaut—see, "tis the man himself! 
Hail—all hail—my gallant Dunois!—How 
did’st thou ’scape the dogs of England—quick 
—quick—on board! we will delay no longer!” 

“Pour le coup, beau sire,—we are in safe- 
ty,” replied the knight. “’Tis old Baudri- 
court from Vaucouleurs, come with a score of 
lances and a prophetess, Heaven save the 
mark, to raise the siege of Orleans,”—and he 
laughed scornfully. 

“A prophetess—Ha! Dunois! Is she fair! 
—and young, Dunoist A maiden, ora gran- 
dam t—speak man—hast lost thy tongue !— 
But we will see this prophetess!” 

“Her favor, I marked not, my liege—nor 
recked, in good sooth, of it! The constable 
of France has other things to look to besides 
the beauty of young dames. But she doth 
speak of visions—doth aver that she can name 
your grace amongst a thousand—doth demand 
a sword, an antique sword, concealed beneath 
the altar-stone of St. Catherine de Fierbois— 
doth boast that she will raise the siege of Or- 
leans, and crown your highness with the dia- 











form, drawn in gigantic relief against the low 


dem of Clovis, in the high church of Rheims. 
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Old Baudricourt doth vouch most strongly 
for her inspiration.—Rank mummery, I trow 
—rank mummery!” 


«‘ But we would see more of this” —replied 
the prince, not wholly untinctured by the su- 
perstition of the age. ‘ Where loiters this fair 
prophetess !—Lead on, Dunois! Lead on our 
martial Mercury !” 


“Nay, but—my liege,” interrupted the 
blunt warrior, “if that you deem it worth the 
while to speak with this same juggler, what 
if you don the garb and mount the horse of 
Bourcicaut—or, better yet, do on the liveries 
of Hugonet, he is about your grace’s years, 
and not ill-favored—let him mount your gay 
Arabian, and play king for the nonce! A 
hundred marks of gold she greets him as the 
sovereign !” 


“ Well thought of by mine honor—it shall 
be so. Here, Hugonet, thy livery cloak, and 
boots—soh !—now thine hunting-pole, aye, 
and the leash of spaniels. I had forgot the bon- 
net, and the lures! Methinks if English Henry 
win our father’s throne, that we can earn our 
bread, indifferent well, as varlet to this island 
lord of France! Now, boy, don thou my hunt- 
ing jerkin, and my russet buskins—Thou’st 
buckled on the golden spurs betimes—’tis a 
good omen, Hugonet ; who knows but one day 
thou shalt win them! My tocque and feath- 
er—faith but thou showest a gallant gentle- 
man—and here, take Bright-eye, and my 
hawking-glove. Buckie this diamond bauble 
round thy collar, and thou art, every inch, a 
king. Soh! Brave Gazelle—stand—stand, 
good horse, and bear thine honors meekly”— 
and doffing his felt bonnet sportively, the 
monarch held the stirrup for hisserving man. 
“ On—on, Dunois, we fain would try the truth 
of this your prophetess !—Lead on !” 

“It needs not—here they come”—cried 
Dunois. ‘Unbonnet yourselves, gentlemen 
—unbonnet all, save Hugonet—I go to warn 
old Baudricourt !” and in an instant he dashed 
forward to the advancing party. 

It was a subject for a painter that brief in- 
terveiw. The pretended king, bearing him- 
self worthily of his part, sat a little in ad- 
vance of the nobles, on the finely-formed Ara- 
bian; while close beside his stirrup stood the 
true prince, in rude garb and clownish atti- 
tude, now playing with the dogs, now gazing 
with feigned indifference, but real anxiety, at 
the approaching group. On the other hand, 
were the old governor of Vaucouleurs bending 
his mailed form over his saddle-bow in feigned 
respect, the stately knights behind him, mo- 
tionless as statues of solid steel, save that the 
pennons of their long lances fluttered freely in 
the breeze, and the prophet maiden, her dark 
locks floating on the air, her bosom panting, as it 


were, and laboring with the spirit that worked | 





within, her wild eye flashing with the spe 
and brilliancy of lightning over every person 
of the party. 

“ Come forth”—she said at length—“ Come 
forth, thou Royal Eagle!”—She spoke, not 
with the bashi{ul rusticity of a peasant maid, 
but with a high and free demeanor that might 
have beseemed the heiress to a line of soy- 
ereigns, waving her hand towards the dis- 
guised prince with an eager and inquiring 
gesture—“ Come forth, thou noble bird—nor 
Jet the base and carrion vulture put on th 
semblance! Monarch of France—I bid thee 
hail. I, Joan, the Maid of Arc.—Even as thou 
throwest by those servile trappings, even as 
thou doest on thy proper garb, so, by the 
grace of him who sent me, so shalt thou dash 
aside the proud invaders, so don the crown, 
and mount the throne of glory!”— 

* Maiden—I hail the omen—I accept the 
messenger—I bless the god who sent thee !— 
cried the enthusiastic youth, tossing aside his 
disguise, and springing forward in his own 
noble and natura] bearing. Astonishment was 
painted on the lineaments of all—and even 
the sneer that sat upon the lip of the dark 
constable, relaxed into a smile. 

“Tis strange’—he muttered—* passing 
strange !—and yet”— 

“ Yet what—proud noble ?—TI tell thee I 
will move the world, but men shall know me 
for the holy thing I am, and speed me to the 
duties for which lam ordained. Knowing of 
thyself nothing, i do I know all things. I 
know that thou, Dunois, that thou didst coun- 
se] this disguise; as if a web of mortal tex- 
ture could cheat the eyes, that see with the 
| pervading vision of the All-seeing. I know 
that three nights since—even at the hour 
when first the power and the sign were sent 
to me—thou, Charles of France, didst sit and 
gaze from the dark battlements of Chinon, 
over the mournful murmurings of the I oire; 
I know that thou didst raise thy voice, the 
voice of thy inmost scul, to the I ord—even 
to the Lord of hests—beseeching him to nerve 
thine arm, and save thy people—and lo, HE 
hath sent me!—IJ know, that, ere an hour had 
passed away, the prayer and the mournful 
river were alike forgotten in the dream of 
luxury and dalliance; that the ardent aspira- 
tions of thy spirit were forgotten, as thy heart 
‘beat fast and hot to the responsive heart of 
‘that young beauty—I know that the dark and 
‘quiet heavens, which heard and registered 
‘thy vow, were banished from my memory by 
|the brighter heavens that smiled upon thee 
‘from the eyes”— 
| «Enough! enough!”—shouted the king, 
| fearful perhaps lest she should disclose more of 
‘her knowledge, whether it were indeed su- 
| pernatural cr merely the result of intelligence 
jor shrewd cecvit—* Were IT as incredulous 
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as the Apostle of old—may he vouchsafe ns 
his most holy aid—I were convinced! To 
Horse—to Horse! we will to Poictiers to our 
Parliament—they shall acknowledge thee, 





and thou shalt lead our hosts to glory! Fol- 
low us to Poictiers !” 
“Not so—Sir king—not so! Mine is a 


heavenly mission—thine but an earthly bid- 
ding. I go to the chapel of St. Catherine de 
Fierbois—for I must travel in the road of him 
who sent me. Beneath the altar stone there 
lies a sword—an ancient sword—the weapon 
of St. Denys—and by this sign thou shalt 
know it. On its pommel there is a scull of 
gold, and for its guard five fleurs de lis of’ the 
same precious metal.—Five hundred years 
hath it lain in that damp grave, but rust may 
not darken—nor the cold dews of the char- 
nel-house consume that, whicii the Lord did 
consecrate. With that sword must I go forth 
to battle—with that sword must I drive back 
the foes of France like howling wolves—with 
that sword must I redeem the diadem of Clo- 
vis, to place it on thine anointed brows, even 
in the high church of Rheims! Follow, no- 
bles and knights, follow me rather, to the cha- 
pel of Fierbois !” 

And they rode on to that ancient shrine— 
and mass was said by the Prior, and anthems 
chanted by the assembled monks; but neither 
monk nor prior knew, nor ere had heard, of 
that mysterious sword. And the altar-stone 
was moved from its deep foundations, and the 
bones of the dead were removed, and there, in 
the dark mould of the grave found they the 
sword of St. Denys—with the scull of gold on 
the pommel, and the fleurs de lis on the guard, 
and the blue steel bright and burnished, as 
though it had been forged but yesterday—and 
the maiden girded it by her side—and cried 
out in a high and clear tone—* By this sign 
shal] ye know me that Tam sent—for is it not 
written in HIs holy book—*Gird thy sword 
upon thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy glory 
and majesty. And in thy majesty ride pros- 
perously, because of truth, and meekness, and 
righteousness, and thy right hand shall teach 
terrible things.’ ” H. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
OFT, WHEN IN REVERIE DEEP. 


‘““That moon, and these stars, what are they ?”’ 
Chalmers. 

Oft, when in reverie deep, I gaze 

Upon the twinkling light afar 
Which comes, as though with fitful blaze, 

From some remote and lovely star, 
Shedding its radiance soft and bright, 
Amidst the stilly shades of night ; 


With interest warm, I querying say, 


Oft, when in Reverie deep—The Last Herring. 
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Where mortals pass through night and day, 
Sharing like us in pain and bliss? 

And run the little race that’s given, 

Sleep upon earth, to wake in heaven? 











Art thou a place where friendship’s charm, 
Each gloom-fraught cloud of care dispels, 
Where love's rich glow, extatic, warm, 
Runs through each vein, each bosom thrills ; 
But where, alas! frail friendships fade, 

And love is oft a name—a shade! 


Art thou a land where hope’s bright wing, 
Proffers to bear from pain away ! 

For gloom’s dark frown bright pleasures bring, 
Pleasures whose smiles shall last for aye* 
But where, as here, each moment shrouds 
Fair hopes, neath disappointment’s clouds? 


Tell me, thou bright one, fain I'd see 
Beyond this veil which bounds mine eye, 
The secret springs which move in thee,— 
Thy grandeur and thy purpose high, 
That I might fitting anthems raise, 

In thy all Powerful Maker’s praise. 

B. H. E. 


THE LAST HERRING. 


“Hoot away despair, 
Never yield to sorrow— 
The blackest sky may wear 
A smiling face to-morrow."’ 


It was Saturday night, and the widow of 
the Pine cottage sat by her blazing faggots 
with her five tattered children at her side, 
endeavoring by listening to the artlessness of 
their juvenile prattle to dissipate the heavy 
gloom that pressed upon her mind. For a 
long year her own hands had provided for her 
helpless family, for she had no supporter—she 
thought she had no friend in all the wide un- 
friendly world around. That mysterious prov- 
idence, the wisdom of whose ways are above 
human comprehension, had visited her with 
wasting sickness, and her little means had 
became exhausted. It was now mid-winter, 
and the snow lay heavy and deep through the 
surrounding forests, while storms seemed ga- 
thering in the heavens, and the driving wind 
roared through the bending pines that rocked 
her puny mansion. 

The last herring smoked upon the coals 
before her ; it was the only article of food she 
possessed ; and no wonder if her desolate state 
brought up in her lone bosom all the anxieties 
of a mother when she looked upon her chil- 
dren; and no wonder, forlorn as she was, if 
she suffered the heart-swellings of despair to 
rise, even though she knew that He whose 
promise is to the widow, and to the orphan, 
cannot forget his word. Providence had ma- 





Art thou indeed a world like this, 





ny years before, taken from her an elder son, 
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Never Despair. 


Vor. I. 








who went away from his forest home to try 
nis fortune on the seas, since which she had 
heard no note or tidings of him; and _ in lat- 
ter times she had been, by the hand of death, 
deprived of a companion and staff of support 
in her husband. Yet to this hour she had 
been upborne; she had been not only able to 
provide for her little flock, but had never lost 
ove opportunity of ministering to the wants 
of the miserable and destitute. 

The indolent may well bear with poverty 
while the ability to gain a sustenance remains. 
The individual who has but his own wants to 
supply may suffer with fortitude the winter 
of want; his affections are not wounded, his 
heart is not wrung. ‘The most desolate and 
populous cities, may hope, for charity has not 
quite closed her hand and heart, and shut her 
eyes on misery. But the industrious mother 
of helpless and depending children, far from 
the reach of human charity, has none of these 
to console her. And such a one was the wid- 
ow of Pine Cottage;—but as she bent over 
the fire and took up the last scanty remnant 
of food to spread before her children, her spir- 
its seemed to brighten up, as by some sudden 
and mysterious impulse, as Cowper’s beauti- 
ful lines came uncalled across her mind— 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace, 
Behind a frowning providence, 
He hides a smiling face. 


The smoking herring was scarce laid upon 
the table, when a gentle rap at the door, and 
the loud barking of the dog, attracted the at- 
tention of the family. ‘The children flew to 
open it, and a weary traveler in tattered gar- 
ments, and apparently indifferent health, en- 
tered, and begged a lodging and a mouthful 
of food; * For,” said he, “it is now twenty- 
four hours since I tasted bread.” 
ow’s heart bled anew, as under a fresh com- 
plication of distresses; for her sympathies 
lingered not round her own fireside. She 
hesitated not even now—rest and a share of 
all she had, she proffered to the stranger.— 
«“ We shall not be forsaken,” said she, “ or 
suffer deeper for an act of charity.” 

The traveler drew near the board, but 
when he saw the scanty fare, he raised his eyes 
towards heaven in astonishment—* and is this 
all your store,” said he—“ and a share of this 
do you offer to one you know not? then nev- 
er saw I charity before!—But madam,” 
he, “do not wrong your children by giving part 
of their last mouthful toa stranger.” “Ah,” 
said the poor widow, and the tear drops gushed 

into her eyes as she said it, “I have a boy, 4 


said | 


that others should act towards him. God who 
sent manna from heaven can provide for us 
as he did for Israel—and how should I this 
night, offend HIM, if my son should be a 
wanderer, destitude as you, and he should 
have provided for him a home even as 
poor as this, were I to turn you unrelieved 
away.” 

The widow ended, and the stranger spring- 
ing from his seat clasped her in his arms— 
“God has indeed provided just such a home 
for your wandering son—and has given him 
wealth to reward the goodness of his bene- 
| factress—My mother! Oh my mother.” 
| Jt was her lost son: returned to her bosom, 
from the Indies, abounding inriches. He had 
chosen this disguise, that he might the more 
| completely surprise his family : and never was 
| surprise more perfect, or followed by a sweet- 
er cupof joy. That humble residence in the 
pore was exchanged for one, comfortable, 
/and, indeed, beautiful, in the valley; and the 
| widow lived long with her dutiful son, in the 
enjoyment of worldly plenty, and in the de- 
| lightful employments of virtue: and at this 
day the passer by is often pointed to the lux- 
urlant willow that spreads its branches broad 
and green above her grave, whilst he listens 
|to the recital of this simple and homely, but 
|not altogether worthless tale. 





NEVER DESPAIR. 


Though the billows of life around thee should roll 
And the waters of darkness break over thy soul; 
Tho’ thy brow should be clouded wilh sorrow or care— 
Yet there is a promisethen “ never despair!" 





| Though the friends of thy youth shou!d be alter’d and 
chang’d 
| And the hearts that were fondest forever estranged ; 





The wid- \' Though tears should embitter affection’s warm prayer, 


' . . : ’ 
, Vet there is a promise—then ‘ never despair!" 


| 

| Though the wings of thy spirit be broken and crush’d, 
| And the voice that is loved in eternity hush’d ; 

| Tho’ death blight the prospects of all that was fair— 
| Yet there is a promise—then ‘‘ never despair.” 
Although by the world thou art coldly forsaken, 

Let thy faith in that promise be ever unshaken ; 

It will cheer thee throagh life, and bless thee in death, 
And wing with delight thy last dying breath. 





| For that promise is life in bright heaven above, 
Where justice is thron’d with sweet mercy and love; 
| Where blessings immortal! and glories divine, 

| For the chosen of God everlastingly shine. 


Then cling not to earth with its struggles and strife, 





darling son, somewhere on the face of the 


| Let it crush not thy spirit though it darken thy life! 


wide world, unless heaven has taken him |) gut in thy dark moments of anguish and care, 
away, and I only act towards you as I would | Remember the promise, and “ never despair!” 
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Seater. 








THE IDOLS OF THE SAXONS.—NO. VII. 




































































SEATER. 


We now come to the seventh and last of 
this strange company, but not the least in fame 
among the Anglo-Saxons, 


When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones! 


“The last to make up here the number of 
seven, was the idol Seater, fondly of some, 
supposed to be Saturnus. He was mistaken 
for Saturnus, not in regard of any saturnical 
quality, but because his name sounded some- 
what near it, and his festival-day fell jump 
with that of Saturn. But I can find no rea- 
son to think that any of these were intended 
for such, before it pleased the Romans so to 
interpret them : and perhaps, some of the Ger- 
mans, for their idols’ more honor, were after- 
wards content to allow itso. This goodly 








| 


god stood to be adored in such a manner as 
here his picture doth show him. 


“ First, on a pillar was placed a perch, on 
the sharp prickle back of which stood this idol. 
He was lean of visage, having long hair, and 
a long beard, and was bare headed and bare- 
footed. In his left hand he held up a wheel, 
and in his right he carried a pail of water, 
wherein were flowers and fruits. His long 
coat was girded unto him with a towel of white 
linen. His standing on the sharp fins of this 
fish, was to signify that the Saxons, for their 
serving him, should pass steadfastly and with- 
out harm, in dangerous and difficult places. 
By the wheel was betokened the knit unity 
and conjoined concord of the Saxons, and 








their concurring together in the running of 
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Sealer. 


Vor. I. 











one course. By the girdle, which with the 
wind streamed from him, was _ signified the 
Saxons’ freedom. By the pail with flowers 
and fruits, was declared, that with kindly 
rain he would nourish the earth, to bring forth 
such fruits and flowers. And the day unto 
which we yet give the name of Sarurpay, 
did first receive, by being unto him celebrated, 
the same appellation.” 

Good master Verstegan having been unu- 
sually precise, as well as fanciful, in his de- 
scription of this figure, we will say no more 
of Seater; but we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting afew additional passages, 
quaintly describing other inferior deities, 
worshipped by the Anglo-Saxons. 

«The Saxons had, beside these, the idol 
ERMENSEWL in) great reputation, his name be- 
ing, as much as to say, the pillar or stay of 
the poor. This god, (or more truly devil,) 
was made armed, standing among flowers, &c. 
They adored also, the idol #lynt, who had 
that name from his being set upon a great 
flint-stone. This idol was made like the im- 
age of Death, and naked, save only a sheet 
about him. In his right hand he held a torch, 
or, as they termed it, a fire-blaze ; on his head 
a lion rested. They had also many other 
idols, which would be too long, and too worth- 
less, here to be described. And such was 
their geat blindness in this gross paganism, 
that they not only with all divine honor adored 
these idols, but even sacrificed human crea- 
tures unto them, both in Germany,and in the 
adjoining northern regions. Yea, Hrraxp, 
King of Norway, did sacrifice two of his own 
sons unto his idols, to the end that he might ob- 
tain of them such a tempest at sea, as should 
break and disperse the armada, which, from 
Heraup, King of Denmark, was coming 
against him; the which, according to his de- 
sire, by the devil’s power, (whose instruments 
the idols were,) he obtained.” 

We must remember, that the author, in 
affirming the success of this horrible piece of 


idolatry, wrote in the beginning of the reign} 


of James the First; when not only the mon- 
arch, but the most learned men of the time, 
including the incomparable Lord Bacon, im- 
plicitly believed in witchcraft, and therefore 
lent a willing ear to absurd stories of this 
kind. 

«These idols before named, with other the 
like, the pagan Saxons brought with them, 
at such times as they came into Britain; and 
there erected and honored them, and espe- 
cially their idol Wopen, as it doth appear by 
sundry places in England, which of him yet 
retain their appellation. 

Here, then, we take our leave of the Idols 
of the Saxons. “Of these,” to use once 
more the language of Verstegan, “ though 
they had many, yet seven among the rest 





‘they especially appropriated unto the seven 
days of the week, which, according to their 
‘course and properties, we have here, to satis- 
fy the curious reader, described, both in por- 
traiture and otherwise. 

Not only, however, “to satisfy the curious,” 
but to raise right feelings in the mind of the 
candid reader, may, it is hoped, be the effect, 
as it has certainly been the object of these 
remarks. For, when we consider that the 
natives of England were formerly “ Gentiles, 
carried away to these dumb idols, even as 
they were led;” does it seem to us a small 
thing “to know the Gop of our Father,” and 
to be taught by the light of Divine Revela- 
tion how we may “serve Him with a perfect 
heart and with a willing mind!” We have 
been brought out of darkness and error into 
the clear light; and if any one, born in a 
Christian land, will give due attention to the 
subject which has formed the groundwork of 
these descriptions, he will surely acknowledge 
that he is possessed of a high privilege, and 
bound by a peculiar responsibility; and that it 
is his duty to be thankful for the one, and true 
to the other. 





A cherished object with the writer of the following 
lines, has been and still is tocall the attention of 
Pennsylvanians to those unknown or neglected beau- 
ties, with which their native state tecms throughout 
almost its whole extent ; but towards which the ma- 
gic finger of fashion has not yet directed the footsteps 
of her votaries. While the upper waters of our beau- 
tiful Rivers preseit a series of picturesque scenes and 
rural charms, the detached spurs and higher ranges 
of the All ghanies, develope bolder views, in the ea- 
joyment of which the beholder might proudly exclaim, 
“This is my own, my native land’’—In addition to 
these attractions, our extensive internal improve- 
ments and agriculiural refinements, together with 
the established excellence of our various medicinai 
springs, afford, in the whole, a force of inducement, 
even to strangers and valetudinarians, for which they 
would seek in vain, on the most traveled routes or in 
the chosen resorts of those, who seem to give tone to 
the tastes and pursuits of the thoughtless many. 


For the Ladies’ Garland 


Written onan Excursion up the Susquehanna 
and Juniatta, July, 1837. 


Although the distant Rhine can boast 
The splendors of her vine-elad coast, 
And castle’d heights and legends strange, 
Where wilder’d fancy loves to range ; 
Penn’s sylvan country too may claim, 
For scenes unsung, unknown to fame, 

As proud a wreath as that which glows 
Around Helvetia’s mountain brows— 














Go where the Susquehanna flows 
Through smiling meads in calm repose, 
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Or where the Juniatta sweeps 

*Mid solemn woods and frowning steeps ; 
Where mountain ranges tow’ring climb 
And blend in beauties grand, sublime— 
And ask yourselves, ye travel’d few, 
The meed that to her charms is due, 

Or why her sois ’neath distant skies 
Should seek the graces home supplies— 
Had I the gift, *twould be my pride 

To illustrate each mountain’s side, 

Each River’s shore, and purling stream, 
With legend rare, or stirring theme, 
*Till fashion’s foot had trod each rood 
Where once a frowning blockhouse stood, 
Or sword was drawn, or foray made 
Beneath the forest’s shelt’ring shade, 
And patriot hearts had learn’d to glow 
O’er scenes their native wilds bestow. 


We find the following well written sketch in the last 
number of the United States Magazine, a work of 
merit, published at Washington City. The beautiful 
article ‘* PALESTINE,’ in our last number, is from the 
first number of the Magazine. 


LEISURE HOURS AT SARATOGA. 


I remember once to have been startled by 
a sermon on the right employment of our 
leisure hours. I had fancied, in common 


with most of the world, that if the set time 
of business (by that imposing name we all 
grace our occupations,) was diligently em- 


ployed, our leisure hours were not to be in- 
cluded in the great account, but rather thrown 
in like remnants by a generous dealer—sunny 
hours all, taking no shadow from the past, 
and casting no shadow before—golden hours, 
snatched from the wrinkled hag, Care, who 
sits brooding over our anxious days. But the 
preacher told us—and I have ever since been 
haunted by the idea—that our leisure hours 
were precisely those for which we should be 
held to the strictest account. 

With this sermon on my conscience, [ went 
to Saratoga. One of my first thoughts, when 
I looked round upon the busy crowd of idlers 
(we are all vigilant over other’s duties,) was, 
how in the world those people were to an- 
swer for ten consecutive days, three weeks, or 
a’ month of leisure hours! Were they not 
throwing away the stuff that life is made of! 
—without a thought of the account accumu- 
lnting upon them! Here were the oid, just 
finishing the voyage of life, and the young, 
just entering upon it—all gliding rapidly 
down the stream, and all seeming to fancy 
that the shores are passing them, not they 
the shores. I was awakened from my reverie 
by my friend Mrs. J****, whose ideas seemed 
to be generated in the clear healthy atmos- 
phere of her heart. “ Look there,” she said, 
“the benevolent can finda field every where, 
even ina Saratoga drawing-room!” I fol- 





lowed the direction of her eyes, and saw one 
of the loveliest of all the young and fashion- 
able that graced that drawing-room. She 
had broken away from a knot of girls and 
young men, leaving her lion’s portion of their 
attention, to escheat to her companion, and 
joined a poor lady who actually appeared to 
be aching with Be solitude in that lively 
crowd. She had come to Saratoga, two or 
three days before, with the prime necessity 
of woman’s life, a male adjunct, who appeared 
as ones’ | as the knives and forks at meal 
times, and left her side as soon as he had re- 
conducted her to the drawing-room; where 
she would slink into a corner, and remain 
like a bit of drift wood, that had been whirled 
into an eddy, and there stops while every 
thing is floating joyously past. Her name 
and condition were known to be respectable, 
but her dress was rather grotesque, and her 
hair, which no sketch of the imagination 
could change from red to auburn, was—now 
that every head is simply and classically ar- 
ranged—drawn up to the top of her crown, 
where it stood like the leaning tower of Pisa. 
Then she looked so painfully still, so sorry 
that she was there, so wistfully towards 
every one that had a companion to speak to, 
that she had moved "3 compassion, 
and she went on her errand of charity. 
Scarcely had half a dozen sentences of the 
common currency of introductory conversa- 
tion been exchanged, when the solitary lady 
looked like a new creature. She was no 
longer a stranger and an alien, but linked in 
with her fellow creatures, part and parcel of 
the cheerful world about her, and when 
offered her arm, and strolled up and down 
the room with her, giving her that important 
information which she had been longing to 
acquire, but dared not ask, the name of that 
tall gentleman, and this short lady, she ap- 
peared like one taken off a desolate island, 
on board a ship sailing under his own coun- 
try’s flag, with ship mates speaking his own 
language. “You were right,” said I to my 
friend, “even this is a field of benevolence, 
and has gleaned a scattered ear.” 
And well redeemed, I thought, a leisure hour, 
for she has made a fellow creature happy— 
no matter by what simple means such an 
object is attained—the simpler the better. 
The next morning enriched us witha lar, 

party from North Carolina. Fortunate is 
state that can send forth such citizens to 
represent it. Intelligent and kind-hearted, 
simple and direct in their manners, with that 
evident self-respect, resting on the immova- 
ble foundation of intrinsic respectability, and 
the modesty and deference that springs from 
a faith in the worth of others—a faith which 
is the well-spring of life to humanity. There 





was one young person of this party who was 
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Filial Affection 


Vou. 1. 








the centre of general mterest. She was not 
beautiful, but she had a power to rivet and 
chain the eye beyonda regular and reigning 
beauty. There was a langor in her moye- 
ment, and an abstractedness in her expres- 
sion, as if for her the soul of life was gone, 
or as if (for she was suffering from ill health,) 
she were listening to the strain, 


‘Sister spirit come away!” 


But when a voice she loved struck upon her 
ear, or a word touched her heart-chords, she 
raised her heavy eye-lids, and a world glow- 
ing with sunshine, warmth and beauty, was 
revealed at asingle glance. It reminded me 
of the child’s pretty fancy that “the stars 
were holes to let the glory through.” The 
morning after her arrival, one of her party 
asked her to sing, and her father—of all the 
admirers of her music the most enthusiastic, 
(as he should be,)—brought her guitar. She 
took it, and without any prelude of affected 
modesty or fluttering anxiety, or real or pain- 
ful bashfulness, she played Irish melodies, 
Scotch airs, and old English songs, such as, 
“The harp that once through Tara’s halls,” 
the “Ingle-side,” and “Oft in the stilly 
night,”—these household words, domestic 
treasures, holy spells, that conjure up the 
dead, aud pour melody over the soul from 
voices long silent. When she began to sing 
it was some hour or two after breakfast, the 
hour of general dispersion. Her voice was 
a signal for a general recall. The ladies 
came from their cells, and the gentlemen 
from the piazzas, till the drawing-room was 
filled. There was not the slightest change 
in her manner. While there were murmurs 
of applause, sighs, and eyes wet from memo- 
ry’s opened fountains, while those who only 
tolerate Italian music, were betrayed into 
spontaneous admiration, she sang as if she 
were singing at twilight in her own mother’s 
parlor, as unconscious of listeners, and as 
sweetly as the wood thrush in its deep soli- 
tude. Sure, thought I, 


“Sure, something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air, 
To testify his hidden residence.”’ 


And within that breast, as I afterwards found, 
was one of the most loving and trusting 
hearts ever made perfect through suffering. 
Strangers reproach us with “sectional 
prejudices,” amounting in their virulence to 
that natural hatred so patriotically cultivated 
for some centuries between the French and 
English. If they actually do exist, Saratoga 
should be considered as a sort of Jerusalem, 
and the annyal gathering there a national 
jubilee, when we are emancipated from some- 
ing worse than physical slavery—for these 





to kindly feelings—dark prison-houses to 
generous thought. Many a leisure hour is 
well employed on that neutral ground of 
Saratoga, when the’ social sympathies are 
linking the hearts of the fair rivals of rival 
cities, and “smoothing the raven down” of 
that deepest darkness in our Republic, politi- 
cal animos:ty—when the warmth and elo- 
quence of the southerner, melts the ice of 
the northern man, and finds and feels the 
generous current that flows beneath it—when 
the erudite Bostonian quotes the science, and 
even repeats the puns of the Philadelphian— 
and when New York fashionables beg pat- 
terns of caps and capes from Baltimoreans, 
These are the genial offices of acquaintance, 
and before its influence, “ sectional prejudice” 


vanishes as night vapors melt in the eye of 
the sun. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 
A TRUE STORY. 


In a seaport town in one of the most distant 
provinces of France, there lived a merchant 
who had carried on trade with equal honor 
and prosperity, until he was turned fifty years 
of age; and then, by a sudden series of unex- 
pected and unavoidable losses, found himself 
unable to comply with his engagements; and 
his wife and px Maloy in whom he placed his 
principal happiness, reduced into such a situ- 
ation, as doubled his distress. 

His sole resource in this sad situation was 
the reflection, that, upon the strictest review 
of his own conduct, nothing of imprudence 
or iniquity appeared. He thought best, there- 
fore, to repair to Paris in order to lay a true 
statement of his affairs before his creditors, 
that, being convinced of his honesty, they 
might be induced to pity his misfortunes and 
allow him a reasonable space of time to set- 
tle his affairs. He was kindly received by 
some, and very civilly by all :--From whence 
he received great hopes, which he communi- 
cated to his family; but these were speedily 
dashed by the cruelty of his principal! credit- 
or, who caused him to be arrested and put to 
gaol. As soon as this melancholy event was 
known in the country, his eldest son, who 
was about 19 years old, listening only to the 
dictates of filial piety, came post to Paris, and 
threw himself at the feet of his obdurate 
creditor, to whom he painted the distress of 
the family in the most pathetic terms, but 
without effect. At length, in the greatest 
agony of mind he said, “ Sir, since you think 
nothing can compensate for your loss but 4 
victim, let your resentment devolve on me. 
Let me suffer instead of my father; and the 
miseries of a prison will seem light in pro 











sectional prejudices are chains and manacles 


curing the liberty of a parent to console the 
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distressed and distracted family I have left 
behind me. Thus, Sir, you will gratify your 
vengeance, without sealing their irretrieva- 
ble ruin.” And here his tears and sighs 
stopped his utterance. His father’s creditor 
beheld him upon his knees for a full quarter 
of an hour. He then sternly bade him rise 
and sit down, which he obeyed. The gen- 
tleman then walked from one corner of the 
room to the other, in great agitation of mind, 
for about the same space of time. At length, 
throwing his arms around the young man’s 
neck, “I find,” said he, “there is some- 
thing more valuable than money:—I have 
an only daughter, for whose fate I have the 
utmost anxiety. I am resolved to fix it; 
in marrying you she must be happy—Go, car- 
ry your father his discharge—ask his consent 
—bring him instantly hither—let us bury in 
the joy of this alliance, all remembrance of 
what has formerly happened.” Thus the gen- 
erous gratitude of the son relieved the calam- 
ity of the worthy father. The man who had 
considered wealth and happiness as synoni- 
mous terms, was freed from that fatal error ; 
and Providence vindicated the manner of its 
proceeding by thus bringing light out of dark- 
ness, and through a short scene of misery re- 
warded a virtuous family with lasting peace, 


in the enjoyment of that prosperity which | 


they so richly deserved. 


LINES BY RICHARD HOWITT. 





O! for the thoughts, which, unexpressed, 
Awake and die within the breast ; 

The fount of joyful feeling stirred, 

The music of the soul, unheard. 


O! for the flowers which die unseen, 
Where never human foot has been; 
Ir. stilly cave, and woodland gloom, 
With angel purity that bloom. 


©! for some isle far in the sea, 

From turmoil of all traffic free ; 

Where never keel has touch’d the sand, 
Some breezy, bloomy, summer land. 


My spirit pines to dweli apart, 

To live alone for mind and heart; 
To feel and think, but not the less 
To love, and beautify, and bless. 


O! to be something more than fair, 
More than the secret and the rare; 
To be, what God’s own creature should, 
Sweet fountain of perpetual good ! 


Fatst Estrmates.—We are overrated by 
some, and underrated by others. We are 
rarely rated at what we should be. 








THE POOR RELATION. 


‘Will you tell me,’ said a stranger, inqui+ 
ring at the door of a descendent of the Wor- 
thington’s ‘where the dwelling of Thomas 
Worthington, Esq. is ? 

‘It is that noble edifice which you see yon- 
der beyond the long row of factories.’ 

The inquirer moved slowly on, apparently 
scarce able to sustain himself, from physical 
imbecility. He was met at the outer gate 
by a servant. 

‘Will you tell your master that a distant 
relation, from across the water, who has ex- 
pocenese many misfortunes, desires to see 

im? 

The servant returned, and ushered the 
traveler into the outer hall; and in a few 
minutes, the owner of the mansion appeared. 

‘lam sir your supplicant,’ said the stranger. 
‘You doubtless recollect, that a brother of 
your mother, residing in Scotland, had many 
sons. Misfortunes have thickened upon one 
of them. He is poor, and from a recent loss 
of every thing by shipwreck, is now pennyless. 
He begsa lodging at your hands, and something 
werewith to clothe his almost naked frame.’ 

‘I have nothing to give to stragglers,’ said 
the lord of the mansion. ‘ Most persons like 
you are impostors.’ 

‘I am no impostor,’ said the petitioner, 
‘here is a proof that I am not,’ taking a let- 
ter from the American consul from his pock- 
et; ‘but Iam your unfortunate cousin; and 
if you will but relieve my pressing wants, 
Providence may put it in my power to reward 
your kindness.’ 

‘I repeat, I have nothing to give; and | 
should advise you to get some daily work to 
supply your wants.’ 

The stranger heaved a deep sigh, and left 
the house. He tottered on. It was impossi- 
ble to pass many dwellings, without encoun- 
tering one owned and occupied by a Worth- 
ington, or his descendant. He called on ma- 
ny; told his misfortunes, and solicited relief; 
but all were deaf to his petition, and most of 
them shut the door in his face. 

Late in the evening, an old Quaker gen- 
tleman, who accidentally heard the ‘ poor re 
lation’s story,’ while passing the door of one 
of the Worthington’s, offered him a lodging 
and some supper. He went with the benev- 
olent old gentleman; and on the following 
morning he again wandered forth to renew 
his calls of the day before. It was observed 
that he was very particular not to neglect to 
call upon every son of the deceased Mr. 
Worthington. He expended several days in 
this way, but every where thee appeared the 
undisguised dread of a ‘ poor relation.’ 

At length he sought the magnificent man- 








sion of the honorable Benjamin Worthington, 
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The Poor Relation. 


Vou. I, 








which was situated about two miles from the 
village of Weckford. It stood upon a com- 
manding eminence, which overlooked the vil- 
lage, and was justly regarded as one of the 
most delightful rural retreats that the coun- 
try could boast. After going through the 
usual ceremonies of the door, he was intro- 
duced to the business office of the ‘ Oakland’s 
Mansion.’ Presently the Hon. Mr. Worth- 
ington appeared. The stranger repeated his 
solicitation for relief, and his claim as relation; 


to inquire. They were not a little delighted 
to be so easily rid of a ‘poor relation’ who 
might have been a burthen and ashame; but 
most of all was rejoiced the Honorable Ben- 
jamin Worthington, to whom the disclosure 
of his relationship had been so alarming. 

Time passed on, and the disappearance of 
the mendicant was forgotten in the whirl of 
fashion, business and pleasure; although the 
honorable elder brother was now visited by a 
painful recollection of the unfortunate mark 


but here, too, he met nothing but coldness!| upon the arm of the returned wanderer. 


and neglect. 





It was a holiday in Weckford. Business 


‘ Then,’ said the stranger, ‘if you will not|| was suspended, and the people were abroad 
relieve the wants of your most unfortunate|| participating in the pastimes of the day. A 
cousin, perhaps I can tell you something that|| superb carriage, with four white horses, and 
will move your pity. You had a brother||servants in livery, drove through Pleasant 
Thomas, who many long years ago, mysteri-||street, and stopped at the ‘ Mansion House,’ 


— disappeared ?” 


the first hotel of Weckford. Parlors were 


es,’ said the honorable gentleman; but|| taken in the name of ‘ Mr. Edward Perley and 


he is no doubt dead, long and long ago.’ 
‘He is nor dead,’ said the stranger, ‘ but 


after an age of misery and misfortune, has|| Perley had arrived from Scotland.’ 


servants, from Scotland.’ Forthwith it went 
upon the wings of rumor, that ‘ the rich Mr. 


As the 


returned in poverty and rags ; and now solicits|| Worthingtons were aware that the relations 


you to feed him.’ 


‘Impossible !’ exclaimed the honorable Mr. 
Worthington., 


‘Here is a mark upon my arm, received by 
a burn when a child, which proves the truth|| ley’s acquaintance. 


of what I say,’ said the long lost son. 


of their mother were reputed to be very rich 
in Scotland, they gathered to the hotel in 
great numbers, to offer their respects, and so- 
licit the pleasure of the Honorable Mr. Per- 
Day after day, did the 
Worthingtons and all the descendants, down 





Horror seemed to convulse the frame of the|| to the lowest contiguity of blood, pour inte 


lord of the Oaklands. 


the mansion house, to ‘ beg the honor of the 


‘ Take this note,’ said he ; ‘ go to the Swan|| rich and honorable Mr. Perley’s visits.’ The 
Hotel, a small tavern directly upon the road,|| carriage of the honorable Benjamin Worth- 
about two miles beyond this, and I wiJ]l come||ington was out from the Oaklands, and the 
with some clothes, and money, to provide you|| barouche of Edward Worthington, Esq. from 


a passage over the seas.’ 


The stranger departed, but not to the Swan 


Inn did he bend his footsteps. 


the ‘Worthington Mansion.’ There was 
neither end to the family outpouring, nor to 


He wandered||the solicitude to bestow attentions. The 
to the confines of Weckford, where he was||stranger was 


lite in his replies ; and at last, 





told a distant relation of the Worthingtons|/in return, he invited all his kind friends to 
lived, in a small cottage a few miles beyond.|| honor him at his levee, at the ‘ mansion.’ 


° | 
Here he resolved to make himself once more| 


known. 


neighboring seaport. 


He did so; and found the inmate,'|| Worthingtons. 
the widow of a cousin who had come to this| sion house’ were filled to repletion. 
country, and settled many years before, in a||gaiety, beauty, and fashion. 


There was never such an outpouring of the 
The great halls of the ‘ man- 
All was 
It was a mag: 


He had died, leaving! nificent assemblage of the richest and most 


a very small property to his widow and an||respectable families of the town; and each 
only child. Mrs. Almira Perley—for this was||one was most anxious to outstrip the others 
the name of the young widow, was overjoyed || in doing honor to the ‘ rich and distinguished 


to see a relative of her ‘dear husband,’ al- 


| Mr. Perley,’ from abroad ; when the ‘ poor re- 


though inrags. She bade him welcome to her|| lation’ made his appearance ia the midst of 
table ; provided some proper clothing for him at||the brilliant assembly, dressed in precisely 
once, and with a sweet smile, that added new||the same clothes in which he wandered 
pleasure to the offer, she proffered him a home||through the village, and holding in his hand 
beneath her humble cottage, until he could||the same uncouth stick, cut from the wilds, 


find one more congenial. 


The poor stranger || which supported his feeble steps from house 


accepted the favor of the kind hearted widow, || to house ! 


with becoming thankfulness, and remained 


It would be impossible to delineate the va- 





under the roof a short time; but at length|| rious countenances which were exhibited.— 
suddenly and mysteriously disappeared !—||We must leave the filling up of that picture 


Whither he had gone this kind hostess knew | to the imagination of the reader. 
not, and the rich Worthingtons took no pains 


It is only 
necessary to add, that the stranger was the 
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tong lost Thomas, who had made an immense! 
fortune in the Indies. He now immediately | 
took steps to carry out the will of his beloved 
parent, receiving all the property it gave him. 
in the year following, he purchased the de-| 
lightful retreat of ‘Auburn Grove,’ where he 
erected a chfarming residence. Hesoon after 
led to the altar, the amiable and affectionate 
young widow, Mrs. Almira Perley; who was 
not too proud to welcome him to her humble 
cottage, even though he appeared there in the! 
borrowed tatters of poverty and misfortune. 
[twas a lesson which is often repeated by the | 
villagers at Weckford, and will do no harm 
by being repeated elsewhere. 


THE EARTH IS BEAUTIFUL. 


BY CAROLINE GILMAN. 


The whole broad earth is beautiful 
To minds attuned aright, 

And wheresoe’er my feet are turned, 
A smile has met my sight. 

The city with its bustling walk, 
Its splendor, wealth, and power, 

A rambler by the river side, 
A passing summer flower. 

The meadow green, the ocean swell, 
The forest waving free, 

Are gifts of God, and speak in tones 
Of kindliness to me. 

And oh, where’er my lot is cast, 
Where’er my footsteps roam, 

If those I love are near to me, 
That spot is still my home. 

— 


BEAUTIES OF SALATHIEL. 
BY REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
No. II. 


We continued ascending through the de- 





steeds. The caravan, coming on slowly with 
the women and children, and lengthening out 
among the passes, was forgotten. I scorned 
to be left behind, and followed my darling 
companions at full speed. The wolf led us 
a long chase: and on the summit of a rock 
still blazing in the sunlight, like a beacon, 
while the plain was growing dim, he fought 
his last fight, and, transfixed with a hundred 
lances, died the death of a hero. 

But the spot which we had reached supplied 


|| statelier contemplations: we were dirthesum- 


mit of mount Tabor: the eye wandered over 
the whole glory of the Land of Promise.— 
To the south extended the mountains of Sa- 
maria, their peaked summits glowing in the 
sun with the colored brilliancy of a chain of 
gems. ‘To the east lay the lake of Tiberias, 
a long line of purple. Northward, like a 
thousand rainbows, ascended, lit by the west- 
ern flame, the mountains of Gilboa, those 
memorable hills on which the spear of Saul 
was broken, and the first curse of our obstina- 
cy was branded upon us in the blood of our 
first king. Closing the superb circle, ascend- 
ing step by step the Antilibanus, soaring in- 
to the very heavens. 

Of all the sights that nature offers to the 
eye and mind of man, mountains have always 
stirred my strongest feelings. I have seen 
the ocean when it was turned up from the 
bottom by tempest, and noon was like night 
with the conflict of the billows and the storm 
that tore and scattered them in mist and foam 
across the sky. I have seen the desert rise 
around me, and calmly, in the midst of thou- 
sands uttering cries of horror and paralyzed 
by fear, have contemplated the sandy pillars 
coming like the advance of some gigantic 
city of conflagration flying across the wilder- 
ness, every column glowing with intense fire, 
and every blast with death; the sky vaulted 





files of the mountain range of Carmel.— 
The gorges of the hills gave us alternate 
glimpses of Lower Galilee, and of the great 
sea which lay bounding the western horizon 
with azure. The morning breezes from the 
land, now in the full vegetation of the rapid 
spring of Palestine, scarcely ceased to fill the 
heavens with fragrance, when the sea-wind 
sprang up, and with the coolness and purity 
of a gush of fountain waters, renewed the 
spirit of life in the air, and made the whole 
caravan forget its fatigue. Our bold hunters 
spurred down the valleys, and up the hills 
with the wildness of superfluous vigor; tossed 
their lances into the air; sang their mountain 


songs; and shouted the cries of the chase and 
the battle. 


On one eventful day a wolf was started 
from its covert, and every rein was let loose. 
in a moment; nothing could stop the fearless- | 
hess of the riders, or exhaust the fire of the 


Gar. No. 13.—B 


with gloom, the earth a furnace. But with 
\||me, the mountain—in tempest or in calm, 
\|the throne of the thunder, or with the even- 
'|ing sun painting its dells and declivities in 
'| colors dipt in heaven—has been the source of 
the most absorbing sensations ;—there stands 
magnitude giving the instant impression of 
a power above man—grandeur that defies de- 
cay—antiquity that tells of ages unnumbered 
—beauty that the touch of time makes only 
more beautiful—use exhaustless for the ser- 
|vice of man—strength imperishable as the 
globe :—the monument of eternity,—the tru- 
est earthly emblem of that everliving, un 
changeable, irresistible Majesty, by whom 
and for whom all things were made! 

I was gazing on the Antilibanus, and peo- 
pling its distant slopes with figures of other 
worlds ascending and descending, as in the 
patriarch’s dream, when I was roused by the 
trampling steed of one of my kinsmen re- 
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turning with the wolf’s head, the trophy of 
his superior prowess, at his saddle bow. * So,” 
said he, “ you disdained to share the last bat- 
tle of that dog of the Galilees? But we shall 
show you something better worth the chase, 
when we reach home. The first snow that 
drives the lions down from Lebanon, or the 
first hot wind that sends the panthers flying 
before it from Assyria, will have all our vil- 
lages up in arms; every man that can drawa 
bow, or throw a lance, will be on the moun- 
tains; and then we shall give you the honors 
of a hunter in exchange for your philosophy.” 
He uttered this with a jovial laugh, and a 
hand grasping mine with the gripe of a giant. 
“Yet,” said he, and a shade passed over his 
brow, “I wish we had something better to 
do; you must not look down upon Jubal, and 
the tribe of your brother Eleazar, as mere 
rovers after wolves and panthers.” 

I willingly declared my respect for the in- 
trepidity and dexterity which the mountain 
life ensured. I applauded its health, activity 
and cheerfulness. “ Yet,” interrupted Jubal 
sternly, “ what can be done while those Ro- 
mans are every where around us?” He 
stopped short, reined up his horse with a sudden 
force, that made the animal spring from the 

round, flung his lance high in the air, caught 
it in the fall, and having thus relieved his in- 
dignation, returned to discuss with me the 
chances of Roman war. “ Look at those,” 
said he, pointing to the horsemen who were 
now bounding across the declivities to rejoin 
the caravan; their horses are flame, their bo- 
dies are iron, and their souls would be both, 
if they had a leader.” ‘ Eleazar is brave,” 
Ireplied. ‘ Brave as his own lance,” was the 
answer ; “no warmer heart, wiser head, or 
firmer arm, moves at this hour within the 
borders of the land. But hedespairs.” He 
knows,” said I, “the Roman power and the 
Jewish weakness.” 

“ Both, both, too well,” was the reply.— 
“ But he forgets the power that is in the cause 
of a people fighting for their law, for their 
rights, in the midst of glorious remembrances, 
nay in the hope ofa help greater than that 
of the sword. Look at the tract beyond those 
linden trees.” 

He pointed to a broken extent of ground, 
darkly distinguishable from the rest of the 
plain. “On that ground, to this moment 
wearing the look of a grave, was drawn up 
the host of Sisera; under that ground is their 
grave. By this stone,” and he struck his lance 
ona rough pillow defaced by time, “stood 
Deborah the prophetess, prophecying against 
the thousands and tens of thousands of the 
heathen below. On this hill was drawn up 
the army of Barak, as a drop in the ocean, 
compared with the infidel multitudes. ‘They 
were the ancestors of men whom you now 





|see trooping before you ; the men of Naphtali, 
with their brothers of Zebulon. On this spot 
they gathered their might like the storm of 
Heaven. From this spot they poured down 
like its whirlwinds and lightnings upon the 
taunted enemy. God was their leader. They 
rushed upon the nine hundred scythed chariots, 
upon the mailed cavalry, upon the countless 
infantry. Of all, but one escaped from the 
plain of Jezreel, and that one only to perish 
in his flight by the degradation of a woman's 
hand!” He wheeled round his foaming horse, 
and appealed to me, “Are the Roman le 
gions more numerous than that host of the 
dead? Is Israel now less valiant, Jess wronged, 
or less indignant? Shall no prophet arise 
among usagain? Shall it not be sung again, 
as it was then sung to the harps of Israel— 
‘Zabulon and Naphtali were a people that 
jeoparded their lives unto the death in the 
high places of the land ?” 

I looked with involuntary wonder at the 
change wrought in him by those proud recol- 
lections. The rude and jovial hunter wasno 
more; the Jewish warrior stood before me 
filled with the double impulse of generous 
scorn of the oppression, and of high depend- 
ence on the fates of his nation. His coun- 
tenance was ennobled, his form seemed to 
dilate, his voice grew sonorous as a trumpet 
A sudden burst of the declining sun broke 
upon his figure, and threw a sheet of splen- 
dor across the scarlet turban, the glittering 
tunic, the spear point lifted in the strenuous 
hand, the richly caparisoned front, and san- 
guine nostril of his impatient charger. A 
Gentile would have worshipped him as the 
tutelar genius of war. I saw in him but tne 
man that our history and our law were or 
dained, beyond all others, to have made ;— 
the native strength of character raised into 
heroism by the conviction of a guiding and 
protecting Providence. 

The conversation was not forgotten on ei 
ther side; and it bore fruit, fearful fruit, in 
time. 

We had reached on our return a commané- 
ing point, from which we looked into the 
depths already filling with twilight, and 
through whose blue vapors the caravan toiled 
slowly along, like a wearied fleet in some 
billowy sea. Suddenly a tumult was per- 
ceived below: cries of confusion and terror 
rose; and the whole caravan was seen scat 
tering in all directions though the passes.— 
For the first moment we thought that it had 
been attacked by the mountain robbers. We 


grasped our lances, and galloped down the 


side of the hill to charge them; when we 
were stopped at once by a woman’s scream 
from the ridge which we had just left. It 
struck through my heart—the voice was Mir 





am’s. ‘To my unspeakable horror, I saw het 
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dromedary, mad with fear and pouring blood, | 
rush along the edge of the precipice. I saw| 
the figure clinging to his neck. ‘ihe light 
forsook my eyes; and but for the grasp of Ju- 
hal, I must have fallen to the ground. His 
voice aroused me. When I looked round 
again, the shouts had died, the troop had dis- 
dppeared—it seemed all a dream! 

But, again, the shouts came doubling upon! 
the wind; and far as the eye could pierce) 
through the dusk, I saw the white robe of | 
Miriam flying along like a vapor. I threw) 
the reins on my horse’s neck—{ roused him) 
with my voice—I rushed with the fearless- | 
ness of despair through the hills—I overtook | 
the troop—I outstripped them:—still the) 
vision flew before me. At length it sank.— | 
The drofnedary had plunged down the pre-| 
cipice ; a depth of hideous darkness. A tor-| 
rent roared below. I struck in the spur to! 
follow. My horse wheeled round on the’ 
edge : while I strove to force him tothe leap, | 
my kinsmen came up, with Eleazar at their, 
head. Bold as they were, they all recoiled | 
from the frightful depth. Even in that wild! 
moment, I had time to feel that this was but} 
the beginning of my inflictions, and that I was, 
to wreck the ruin of a]] that belonged to me. | 
In consciousness unspeakable, I sprang from | 
my startled steed; and before a hand could, 
check me, I plunged in. A cry of astonish-! 
ment and horror rang in my ears as I fell.—| 
The roar of waters was then around me. [| 
struggled with the torrent: gasped; and heard | 
no more. 

This desperate effort saved the life of Mi-| 
riam. We were found apparently dead, | 
clasped in each other’s arms at some distance | 
down the stream. The plunge had broke 
the band by which she was fixed on the sad-| 
dle. She floated, and we were thrown to-' 
gether by the eddy. After long effort, we 
were restored. But the lamentations of my) 
matchless wife were restrained beside my 
couch, only to burst forth when she wasalone. | 
We had lost our infant. 

The chase of the wolves in the mountain, | 
had driven them across the march of the car-| 
avan. One of those savages sprang upon the 
flank of the dromedary. The anynal, in the 
agony of its wounds, burst away: its prover- 
bial fleetness baffled pursuit; and it was al-| 
most fortunate that it at length bounded over, 
the precipice; as, in the mountain country, | 
its precious burden must have perished by 
the lion or by famine. Miriam held her babe | 
with the strong grasp of a mother; but in. 
the torrent that grasp was dissolved. All our, 
search was in vain. My wife wept:—but I 
had in her rescued my chief treasure of earth, | 
and was consoled by the same deep feeling, 
which pronounced that I might have been. 
punished by the loss of all, 








For the Ladies’ Garland. 


Melancholy is the nurse of frenzy, 

Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 

Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens life. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


TO A LADY. 


Occasioned by having jocularly alluded to a couplet of 
Byron's. 
“ This record will forever stand, 
Woman, thy vows ate traced in sand.’’ 


Excuse me, when, in playful mood, 

I may sometimes be prone to jesting— 
Think not that sportiveness is rude, 

Or deem it want of friendship testing. 


*T were wiser sure to smile than weep, 
To laugh away the fiend of sorrow— 
This will the spirits buoyant keep, 
And make us hope a bright to-morrow. 


And when I said with roguish smile, 

That woman’s vows in sand were written— 
Thou knew I jested all the while— 

My conscience else had sure been smitten: 


For if I could believe it true, 
That woman’s heart could ne’er be trusted, 
I’d wish to bid this world adieu, 
With all its promises disgusted. 
iRONICAS. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN SYSTEM OF MORALITY. 


The cultivation of that particular class ofsus- 
ceptibilities usually denominated moral feel- 
ings, or perceptions of right and wrong, has 
received some share of attention from man in 
every age of his history. Many systems of 
morals have been adopted, differing no less 
in the effects they produce upon their adherents 
than in the standards they recognize as their 
foundation. 

In taking a survey of all these different 
systems, in tracing their origin, foundation, 
tendency and results, we find that the system 
of morals now adopted by the Christian, and 
inculcated in the Bible, holds the preeminence. 
That it is superior to every other system may 
be proved by the superiority of the founda- 
tion upon which it rests, or the standard which 
it recognizes as itscriterion. Othersystems 
come to us ably supported and defended.— 
They present us with doctrines which appeal 
to the ambition, pride and selfishness of the 
heart, and support them with arguments 
drawn from reason, judgment, the social prin- 
ciples of man and the desire of happiness he 
possesses : but among them all, none can lay 
claim to a foundation superior to the finite 
powers of man; to a standard higher than 
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that which his united capacities can fathom. 
While one would teach us that the highest 
rectitude man can attain, is submission to po- 
litical enactment: the most elevated virtue 
he should seek, to meet the law framed by his 
fellow man; another points us to the sympa- 
thy we feel for him who has done good or ill, 
inaking this single feeling of our nature the 
test of virtue or of vice. Another makes it 
the sacrifice of our own interest under the 
pretext of good will, merely for the sake of 
gaining praise. We are told again, by one, 
that rectitude consists in conforming our ac- 
tions to the true nature of things; another, to 
that harmony which pervades the whole, or 
the fitness of things. A popular Christian 
writer defines it doing good to man in obedi- 
ence to the will of God, for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness, making the foundation our 
own good, while many in ancient as in mod- 
ern days would place it in utility, or the gen- 
eral good. That the foundation of most of 
these systems may be supported by palpable 
and convincing argument is not denied: but 
it is affirmed that the Christian system rests 
upon a basis infinitely superior. Political en- 
actments may be defective; from their very 
nature their extent is limited—human sym- 
pathy may admit of deception, it may co-ex- 
ist with much that is contradictory—the se- 
ductive voice of adulation may vary in the 
quafities upon which it is bestowed, and the 
good will which induces it may not always 
veil the heart--the different dispositions and 
passions of man may lead to vastly different 
conceptions of the harmony or true nature of 
things as they exist; the obedience rendered to 
the law of God may fail to gain that everlasting 
bliss for which it was performed, for want of 
hivher motive than the love of self—the pow- 
er of memory may not always keep in view 
the general good: nor has the finite mind of 
man power to comprehend at all times the 
utility of acts. All these foundations vary or 
fiil toaccomplish the objects they contemplate. 

Sut the will of God, the Christian’s rule; 
the love of God, the Christian’s motive; the 
word of God, the Christian’s foundation ; the 
glory of God, the Christian’s happiness, 
changes not—it fails not in its execution.— 
Its foundation is laid on high—it is laid in the 
character and perfections of the unchangea- 
ble, the immaculate, the eternal God. 

The superiority of Christian morality may 
be further proved by the fact, that it has a 
tendency to increase the energy of action 
and give impulse to all the mental powers 
more than any other system. The main 
springs of human action are feeling, emotion, 
and desire. Suppose a person possessed of 
intellect alone, he may comprehend truth ; he 
may reason end speculate, but that lotty in- 


‘and comparatively inactive. Possessing no 
emotions of pleasure and pain, what interest 
can he take in his fellow men; a stranger to 
‘denive, what can he seek for himself or for 
‘them? A system that brings into requisition 
'the feelings, the emotions, the desires, then, 
in their purest, most exalted and invigorating 
exercise, must be one which prompts to en- 
ergy of action. These effects the Christian 
system has a direct tendency to produce, while 
it gives to all the faculties of the soul aug- 
mented power, and exerts over them all a 
controlling influence. 


The effect that a vigorous exercise of the 
social affections often has on an individual, in 
stimulating him to mighty effort, in producing 
an exrtraordinary developement of mental 
power, and an unwonted strength of charac- 
ter, is well known. But if earthly affection 
and sympathy can produce such effects, what 
may not divine love accomplish? What un- 





‘suspected power may not be called into ac- 
ition by that sympathy, kindled on celestial 
‘altars; glowing alike in the breast of fallen 
man, of glorious spirits above, and in God 
himself. 

To be concluded. 


—_———_—— 


WALLACE’S DREAM. 


The last beam of day from the West had departed, 
And night’s darkest canopy hung o’er the plain; 
While through the deep gloom the wild meteor darted, 

Aud shed its red glare o’er the field of the slain. 
| The camp-fires at intervals faintly were gleaming ; 
The storm's gloomy spirit moan'd loud from his cave: 
The Carron’s dark waters at distance were streaming, 
And sigh’d as they mix’d with the blood of the brave’ 


By a moss-cover’d rock lay his country’s defender, 
Asleep, with his manly form wrapp’d in his plaid, 
He dream‘d of a land that had none to befriend her, 
If low in the dust her brave Wallace was laid! 
He dream’d of companions in peril and danger, 
Now streteh'd on the wild heath and stiff’ ning in gore; 
Who fought by his side in the land of the stranger 
And died to defend him by Carron’s lone shure! 





He dream'd that he saw deeply pictur’d before him, 
His own cruel fate in the land of the slave, 

But he dream’d that the banner of glory wav’'d o’er him, 
That the tears of his country would hallow his grave. 

He started,—awoke—drew his falchon—’T was g ory— 
He rais’d high to heav'n his arm and his eye, 

And swore to pursue the path onward to glory ; 
For dear Caledonia, to conquer, or die. 








Irregularities have no limits; one excess 
draws on another; the most easy therefore, as 
well as the most excellent way of being vi 





tellect is, as it were, imbedded in an iceberg, 





tuous is ta be so entirely. 
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RELIGION IN WOMEN. 


How often have young men propounded 
to themselves and others the question, what 
is the first quality to be sought for in the 
choice of a wife, and how diverse have been 
the answers to this most important interrog- 
atory. The gay and thoughtless will point 
you to beauty, wealth, accomplishment; 
others, who look beyond the tinsel of the 
exterior, regard amiability and feeling as the 
brightest jewels in the female character; 
others still, who have searched deeper into 
the springs of human action, and know well 
the fountains whence flow the purest and 
most enduring happiness, will give the only 
true answer to the inquiry, viz.: a strong 
Christian faith, sentiments, and practice. . 


Religion is every where lovely, but in wo- 
man peculiarly so. It makes her but- little 
lower than the angels. It purifies her heart, 
elevates her feelings and sentiments, hallows 
her affections, sheds light on her understand- 
ing, and imparts dignity and pathos to her 
a character. Nor does its influence end 

ere— 


* It beams in the glance of the eye, 
It sits on the lips in a smile, 

It checks the ungracious reply, 
It enraptures, but cannot beguile.” 


Woman, from her very nature, is destined 
to drink deeper from the cup of sorrow and 
suffering, than the other sex. Her trialsare 
chiefly of the heart, and consequently the 
hardest to be borne. She is seldom, perhaps, 
called upon to contend with those formidable 
evils and temptations which rouse all the en- 
ergies of our nature to repel their attack, but 
is beset (from the time she merges into wo- 
manhood) by a thousand petty trials and an- 
noyances, which, while they seem too insig- 
nificant to require much effort to resist, are, 
at the same time, most difficult to overcome. 
Religion alone can disarm these trials, and 





enable her to preserve that equanimity and 
peace of mind so essential to happiness. It. 
is her talisman. To it she flies in the hour! 
of disappointment and sorrow, and from it! 
never fails to derive consolation and support. 
Yet how few, in their selection of a partner 
for life, regard this most important qualifica- 
tion. How few think to. penetrate into the 
secret chambers of the soul, to see what is 
there hidden within so fair an exterior—if 
there the vestal lamp sheds its clear and con-| 
stant ray. External attractions may lead us! 
captive for a time; feeling may send a thrill 
of exquisite joy through the heart of the re- 
ciptent ; talent may call forth unbounded ad- 
miration ; but if religion make no part of the 
— the key-stone to the arch is want- 
al 





ing and the fabric will ere long crumble and 
all. 

It should be remembered that life is not all 
sunshine. Bright as the world may be before 
us, we cannot live long without encountering 
many sorrows, and disappointments and trou- 
bles. They are sent by a kind Providence 
to sever the cords which bind us too closely 
to earth; to turn our thouglits inwards upon 


bark glides calmly on a summer's sea, with 
the blue sky above and bright waters around 
us, the blandishments of youth, beauty, ac- 
complishments, may satisfy the heart ; but let 
us be overtaken by the storm and the tem- 
pest, and where is the support they yield !— 
Let darkness enter your dwelling, and the 
pleasure you derived from them is forgotten, 
and you look in vain to the same source for 
relief. Let death invade your social circle, 
and lay his ruthless hand on your first born, 
shrouding all around you in darkness and 
gloom, and where do you look fora ray of 
hope? It is under circumstances like these 
that religion transforms a wife into a minis- 
tering angel. She will bind up your bleed- 
ing heart, lead you to the fountain of living 
waters, and change gloom and despondency 
into light and cheerfulness. As the sun in 
setting, lights up every hill-top, and tree, and 
cottage, so religion gilds with its heavenly 
beams every feeling, enjoyment and occupa- 
tion. 


Most persons, on entering the married state, 
(particularly in youth) fancy it a condition of 
unmingled joy and pleasure—that they are 
within a charmed circle, the bounds of which, 
no sorrow or trouble can pass. They forget 
the new and immense responsibilities that 
are incurred, and the trials which must ne- 
cessarily accompany them. Not that these 
should deter any one from taking this most 
important step, for it is the high road to im- 
provement and happiness. What are the 
boasted pleasures of intellect compared with 
those of affection! The latter are as truly 
heaven-born and immortal as the former; 
they are the earliest developed in our nature, 
and the last touched by the finger of decay. 
Woman! thy empire is the heart, and he who 
would know the capacity of the human soul 
for happiness, must yield himself to thy sway. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
A FRAGMENT. 
TO H. H. 


Sadly I gaze on that sweet face, 
Though such a cheek and brow, 
My lip has often fondly press’d, 





It never meets them now! 
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To Females—The Treaty Tree. 


— 





To meet the smiles of childhood, once 
My heart throbb’d joyously ; 

Now, I may seem to turn away, 
Coldly or carelessly, 

But ’tis to hide a bitter pang 
Of hopeless agony. 


For I have press’d a pallid cheek, 
A death-cold lip and brow, 

The chill they gave my aching breast! 
I feel—I feel it now. 


And now e’en childhood’s brightest smiles 
Awake no feeling,—save 
Of desolation—and the thought,— 
They'll perish in the grave! 
Eva. 


TO FEMALES. 


There is a large class of excellent female 
characters, who on account of that very ex- 
ceilence, are little known, because to be 
known is not their object. Their ambition 
has a better taste. They pass through life 
honored and respected in their own but 
unimportant sphere, and approved by Him 
whose they are, and whom they serve, though 
their faces are hardly known in promiscuous 
society. If they occasion little sensation 
abroad, they produce much happiness at home. 
And when a woman who has all appliances 
and means to get it, can withstand the intox- 
ications of a flatterer, and the adoration of 
the fashionable ; can conquer the fondness for 
public distinction—can resist the temptation 
of that magic circle to which she is courted, 
and in which she is qualified to shine—this is 
indeed a trial of firmness, a trial in which 
those who have never been called to resist 
themselves, can hardly judge of the merit of 
resistance in others. 

These are the women who bless, dignify, 
and truly adorn society. The painter indeed 
does not make his fortune by their sitting to 
him: the jeweller is not brought into vogue 
by furnishing their diamonds, or undone by 
not being paid for them ; the prosperity of the 
milliner does not depend on affixing their 
name toa cap ora collar; the poet does not 
celebrate them ; the novelist does not dedicate 
to them ; but they possess the affection of their 
husbands, the attachment of their children, 
the esteem of the wise and good, and above 
all, they possess His favor, ‘ whom to know is 
life eternal.’ 

* * - * * 

I am persuaded that such women compose 
a larger portion of the sex than is generally 
allowed. It is not the number, but the voice 
which makes a sensation, and a set of fair de- 
pendant young creatures, who are every night 
forced, some of them reluctantly, upon the 





public eye, and a bevy of faded matrons, 
rouged and repaired for an ungrateful public, 
dead to their blandishments, do not compose 
the whole female world! I repeat it, a hun- 
dred amiable women, who are living in the 
quiet practice of their duties, and the modest 
exertion of their talents, do not fill the pub- 
lic eye, or reach the public ear, like one as- 
piring leader, who, hungry for observation, 
and disdaining censure, dreads not abuse, but 
oblivion; who thinks it more glorious to head 
a little phalanx of fashionable followers, than 
to hold out, as from her commanding eminence 
and imposing talents she might have done, a 
shining example of all that is great and good, 
and dignified in woman. These self-appoint- 
ed queens maintain an absolute but epheme- 
ral empire over that little fantastic Aristoc- 
racy, which they call the world. Admiration 
besets them, crowds attend them, conquests 
follow them, inferiors imitate them, rivals en- 
vy them, newspapers extol them, sonnets dei- 
fy them. A few ostentatious charities are 
opposed as a large atonement for a few ami- 
able weaknesses, while the unpaid tradesman 
is exposed to ruin by their vengeance, if he 
refuse to trust them, and toa jail if he con- 
tinue to do it. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 

The following lines were suggested by information from 
a friend, (curious in such matters) of the existence in 
the square sold a few years since by the managers of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital, of a lineal descendant of 
Penn’s celebrated Treaty Tree, accompanied by an 
expression of his fears, that personal convenience 
might lead to its premature destruction. 





In pity spare the only shoot 

Remaining of that sacred root, 

From whence the sylvan palace rose, 
Whose circling shade did erst enclose 

In council deep, a chosen band 

Of Pilgrims from a stranger land, 

With native Chiefs, whose faith unbroken, 
Still claims at least one /iving token. 


Although the onward tide of time 

Has swept them from their natal clime, 
The red-man’s virtues still should live, 
While hist’ry has a page to give ; 

Or, while along the dark’ning way, 
Tradition’s light emits a ray ; 

Or “ wrongs” command a willing ear, 
Or sympathy affords a tear. 


Shall Penn’s descendants strike a blow 
To lay this honor’d emblem low 

Of promise kept, without appeal 

To faithless oaths, or formal] seal . 

Or all the guile that lurks beneath 





The specious vows, which statesmen breathe 
While each the other would mislead, 





By legal fraud, or baser deed? 
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No—justice wills it should not be— thing of the effect of their examples, tlie 


Then flourish on thou “treaty tree,” | 


By storms unscathed, by men revered, 
Tl in time’s fullness, thou art seared, 
When vig’rous germs shall start around, 
Proclaiming “ this is holy ground, 
Sacred to gratitude and truth,” 
Approach and ponder, Age and Youth. 


| 





REMARKABLE WOMEN. 


It is worthy of notice that those women 
whose excellencies have obtained the esteem 
of posterity have invariably united to their 
more remarkable qualities, the gentleness and 
delicacy characteristic of the sex. Had they 
not done so, they would indeed scarcely have 
been loved; and love is a sentiment, with re- 

td to the future as well as the present, 
which ought to be the chief ambition of a 
woman to excite. She should desire to be 
remembered, not only with admiration, but 
with tenderness; and, therefore, in her noth- 
ing can compensate for the absence of those 
qualities which call forth affection. In look- 
ing back, then, upon our celebrated women, 
it is with pleasure that we remark, that kind- 
ness gave the polish to their characters.— 
They were not the stern mentors of society; 
on the contrary, they were as distinguished 
for mildness as for any other virtue; and we 
feel, that besides being the objects of our es- 
teem, they would have been, had we known 
them, the companions of our choice. Their 
humility is no less deserving of praise.— 
There has always been an absence of pre- 
tention in superior women, which is consist- 
ent with our pre-conceived notions of what 
they ought to be, and with our own actual 
observation. The position which they occu- 
py is conceded to them, not because they as- 
sume it, but because it naturally belongs to 
them. And the influence they exert is of a 
quiet and gentle kind. In considering the 

lives of the most illustrious among them, we 
cannot but be struck with the power they pos- 
sessed of swaying opinion. Contrast for in- 
stance the influence of Lady Russell and 
Mrs. Hutchinson with ordinary women. The 
latter may be, indeed, allowed to control in 
all minor matters, may be supreme in their 
domestic arrangements, may be petted and 
indulged: but if their minds can take no high- 
er range, they will either not be consulted in 
things of greater moment, or their opinion 
will have no weight. Yet Lady Russell and 
Mrs. Hutchinson never obtruded their advice, 
or made any show of their power—their 
counsel was asked because it was needed, and 
followed because it was found to be of value. 

The influence of such women has not been 

confined to domestic life, but has embraced 


‘success that has sometimes attended them as 
authors, may be considered a gratifying trib- 


ute to their usefulness. Society will ac- 
knowledge the debt it owes to those of them 
who, as moral and religious writers have at- 
tracted public attention, and so materially af- 
fected the tone and habits of their sex. Of 
this perhaps the most eminent example has 
shed its lustre on our day. 


The following lines were selected and presented to an 
accomplished young lady by a female friend, on her 
marriage. Beautiful in themselves, they derive an 
additional and mournful interest from the fact that she 
to whom they were addressed, and who was al! that a 
friend could lose, or a husband desire, was in less than 
three months from the celebration of her nuptials, laid 
in the cold and quiet grave. 


TO MARY. 

And has the vow of mortal love becn breathed upon 
thine ear? 

And hast thou pledged thy faith, dear M., to one of earth- 
ly sphere? 

And hast that virgin heart, whose sigh-like incense rose 
to heaven, 

To Love's enchantment yielded, and to earth that in- 
cense given? 


And must that maiden lustre now so quickly pass 
away? 

That lambient radiance pass away before a broader day? 
It must be, for the vow is pledged—triumphant at thy 
side 

Mr. 








stands and claims thee, for his own, 
his beauteous bride 


Then fare thee well—thy mother weeps to give thee 

from her arms, 

And prays, and weeps, and sighs, with all a mother's 

fond alarms: 

Thy father holds thy hand in his, and with uplifted 
eye,— 

Invokes upon his lovely child a blessing from the sky. 


Thy sisters’ lips are pressed to thine, in long and dear 
embrace, 

Their tears are mixed with thine, they fall upon thy 
glowing face. 

That fuil effusive confidence of joy, or hope, or pain. 

Which sister maidens know with thee, they cannot 
know again. 


But fare thee well—the hour is come—tae hour when 
we must part, 

From all that most is cherished by a yet unwedded 
heart; 

Go—be thy ch sen’s halcyon love, the loadstar of his 
life, 

Thou hast shone peerless asa maid—beE PERFECT AS A 








and adorned an ample sphere. To say no- 


WIFE! 
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“VIEW FROM MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


Probebly the richest view in America, in 

int of cultivation and fertile beauty, is that 
from Mount Holyoke. The bald face of this 
mountain, which is turned towards North- 
ampton, is about one thousand one hundred 
feet above the level of the Connecticut river, 
Quonnecticut, as pronounced by the In- 
jans,) and commands a radius of about sixty 
miles. The ascent at the side is easy; and 
it isa fashionable climb for tourists, whose 
patronage of ginger-beer and sunrises main- 
tains a shantry and a hermit on the top, and 
keeps in repair a series of scrambling but 
convenient ladders at the difficult points of 
the enterprise. The view immediately be- 
low presents a singular phase of the scenery 
of the river, which seems here to possess a 
soul for beauty, and loiters, enamored and 
unwilling to flow on, in the bosom of a mea- 
dow which has no parallel in New England 
for loveliness and fertility. Four times the 
amorous stream turns to the west, and thrice 
to the east, threading its silver tide through 
the tender verdure as capriciously as a vein 
in the neck of beauty, and cheating twelve 
miles of direct course into twenty-four of coil 
and current. ‘The meadow is almost entirely 
unfenced, and the river is fringed in all its 
windings with weeping elms, wild flowers 
and shrubs, while up toward the town, the 
fields rise in slightly swelling terraces—form- 
ing a foreground to one of the most sunny 
and cheerful villages in Massachusetts. 

The more extended view embraces 4 great 
variety of mountain range—Moccadhoe in 
the north-east, Saddle Mountain in the north- 
west, Mount Tom (between which and Mount 
Holyoke the Connecticut seems to have 
broken with the outlet waters of an immense 
lake,) close on the south-west, and spurs of 
the Green Mountains advancing and receding 
in the course of the Connecticut in the north. 
Geologists speculate extensively on the lakes 
that once existed in the bosoms formed by 
these mountains—but we have not time to 
go back to the deluge. 

There is a small hamlet at the foot of 
Mount Holyoke, on the eastern side of the 
river, called by the Indian name Hoccanum, 
and another at the foot of Mount Tom, on 
the western side, called Pascommuc, both of 
which were burnt by the savages in the early 
settlement of the country, and the inhabitants 
killed or taken captive. The early history 
of all these towns on the Connecticut river, 
is filled with events of Indian warfare. 
Northampton, by its rich alluvial land, allured 
the first settlers of Massachusetts long before 
most of the country between it and the sea- 


turous pilgrims seated themselves in the 
midst of an unprotected wilderness, and sur- 
rounded by populous Indian tribes; and, first 
purchasing the land at the Indians’ valuation, 
they defended themselves afterwards as they 
might from the aggressions of these and 
others. The township of Northampton (called 


in 1653. It was conveyed to John Pyncheon 
for the planters by Wawdillowa, Nenessaha- 
lant, Nassicochee, and four others (one of 
whom was a married woman,) who were 
styled the “chief and proper owners.” The 
price was “ one hundred fathom of wampum 
by tale, and ten coats,” to which was added 
an agreement to plough for the Indians, in 
the ensuing summer, sixteen acres of Jand on 
the east side of Quonnecticut river. These 
“all bargained for themselves, or the other 
owners by their consent.” Al] the aborigines 
of this country, observes a correct writer on 
this subject, are owners of the lands on which 
they dwell—men and women alike. This 
property in lands, held by the Indian women, 
is a singular fact in the history of the savage 
nations. 

Three years after, a rich interval near 
Northampton, called Capawanke, and con- 
taining eight or nine hundred acres, was sold 
to these same planters by an Indian, named 
Lampancho, for fifty shillings, at two pay- 
ments, “ to his entire satisfaction.” 

These two purchases give a very fair idea 
of the Indian purchases made by our fore- 
fathers. In the former, ninety square miles 
were sold for a hundred fathom of wampum 
and ten coats! Within this tract were near 


\five thousand acres of interval land, worth at 


the present time perhaps, eight or nine hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Unjust as the trans- 
action seems, however, the price was ample 
to the Indian, who could not have got so 
much by keeping it, and for whom there was 
no other purchaser. 

The settlers of Nonotuc lived in compara- 
tive harmony with the tribe about them; but 
in the subsequent Indian wars, they lived in 
perpetual fear and agitation. The town was 
surrounded with palisadoes, “the meeting- 
house” was fortified, as were most of the 
private houses, and several forts were built 
within the town. Still their dwellings were 
often burnt, their women and children car- 
ried into captivity, and their time was divided 
between war and agriculture. 


LINES ON MOUNT HOLYOKE 
BY S. GRAHAM. 
There is a wild sublimity of soul,— 
An all-expanding energy of thought, 
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coast possessed an inhabitant. These adven-! 


Which swells intensely to embrace the whole, 
Of the Creation that at once is brought 
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Home to the enraptured vision, which o'er wrought 
By the unbounded scope on either hand, 

Floats o'er the crowded scene, with beauty fraught,— 
O’er the far-down and mist-enveloped land 
From Holyoke, awful brow !—For’tis as *twere tostand 


Perched like an Eagle in his fearful height 
Sublime upon the spire of mountains, whence 

The eye may rove withall-enchanted sight, 
Abroad o’er earth and heaven, through the dense 
Of azure bright, till lost in the immense 

Of cloudless space; while circling mountains rise 
In many a bleak and hoary eminence, 

Blending their blue tops with the mellow skies, 

And all around, below, a magic picture lies :— 


Of vNiages and hamlets and retreats, 

And fields and forests in their waving green ; 
And many a spot where beautifully meets 

Each pleasing feature of a rural scene ; 

Barns, orchards, herds, and bright and broad between 
Its verdant banks, the river glides, and pure 

The upland springs gush out with rippling sheen ; 
And husbandmen their busy toils endure : 
AH—all appear at once in living miniature! 


*Tis something of ubiquity to stand 
Above the clouds, in the aerial sea, 
Whence the inquiring vision may command, 
At one wild glance, a bright immensity 
Of every thing which separately we 
Deem vast and mighty, while proud man, the great, 
And all the splendor of his pageantry, 
And his ten thousand palaces of state, 
Scarce dot the crowded scene where all things congre- 
gate. 


And this we deem our immortulity, 
That the unbounded spirit can out-spread 
And multiply its thoughts eternally ; 
Communing with the spirits of the dead 
And blending with the living; until led 
By its exploring energy. it springs, 
In thought sublime, with reverential dread, 
Seeking the great First Principle of things, 
And travels on thro’ worlds with swift, untiring wings; 


O’erwhelmed and tortured with the painful grasp, 
Of its conceptions of infinity ; 
And struggling with intensity to clasp 
The measure of Jehovah! and to be 
Incorporated with the Deity, 
In one pure essence of intelligence ; 
Unclogged, unbounded, uncontroled by the 
Gross qualities of matter and of sense ; 
With nought to dim or mar the glorious immense! 


O, God !—these fervent yearnings of my soul, 
O'ercome the feeble functions of my frame! 
My spirit kindling as though bya coal, 
From off thine altar, bursts into a flame, 
And burns its grateful offering to thy name, 
And sends its corruscations to thy throne, 
As earth throws back her light to whence it came! 
O! on this Sinai make thy presence known! 


THE FAIR SEX. 


The softer sex, it is certain, are exceed- 
ingly injured by their education. If they 
were what they should be, they would be 
those lights in the picture of human life, that 
are intended to cheer all its darkness and its 
shades. 

There is an ease, delicacy, refinement, 
confidence, and expansion which the mind 
never feels, but in the friendship of a sensible 
interesting woman. Without this friendship, 
our manners have not their proper softness, 
our morals their purity, and our souls feel an 
uncomfortable void. 

They who talk degradingly of women, 
have not sufficient taste to relish their excel- 
lencies, or purity enough to court their ac- 
quaintance. They have taken the portraits 
of abandoned women, and they think the 
features applicable to all. 

The education of women is unfortunately 
directed rather to such accomplishments as 
will enable them to make a noise and sparkle 
in the world, than those which might ensure 
their comfort here and their happiness here- 
after. BENNETT. 

_— 
For the Ladies’ Garland. 


OLD MOTHER DEWEES. 


Tn the Autumn of ——, three young men were journey- 
ing together and called to dine at alate hour at the 
house of a Mrs. D. The following lines were com- 
posed impromptu during the afternoon's ride, and 
give an accurate account of every article furnished 
at the entertainment. 


Old mother Dewees, 

Like a sweeping north breeze, 
Did bang all the doors about ; 
And her plump looking maids, 
In their homespun plaids, 
From kitchen to garret called out. 


Pray, what’s to be done, 

In such a splutter said one? 

To which the good mother replied ; 
Let some coffee be ground, 

And some eggs quickly found, 
And a spider full hastily fried. 


For some trav’lers have come, 
Nell—dont be so grum, 

Box about, box about, and look smiling; 
Let a chicken be kill’d, 

And the tea-kettle filled, 

And a pot of potatoes set boiling. 


And some Lima beans, too, 
For the best we must do, 

To get up a snug little dinner; 
O! there’s the beef steak! 
Here, this butcher knife take, 








Por now I seem to stand, Great God, with thee alone. 


Stop, stop, cut the slice rather thinner. 
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Come, bring out the cheese, 
I am sure it will please, 
For Governor Shulze thought it good 
We’ll scrape off the mould, 
It can never be told, 
How long on the shelf it has stood. 


Then the table was spread, 
And the butter and bread, 
At two opposite sides being placed ; 
Soon the cook’ry came in, 
And in haste to begin, 
To the right about quickly we faced. 


O had we been seen, 
With our appetites keen, 
Slap-dash at the chicken begin; 
While the flesh stuck as fast 
As a shoe to a last, 
And the joints seemed all riveted in. 


Then the woful grimace, 
Which distorted the face, 
Of the carver who first undertook it, 
And the gaze of the rest, 
Who the landlady blest, 
That she did not more tenderly cook it. 


It would sure have provoked 
Any one to have joked 
At such highly wrought appetite craving ; 
But a twenty miles’ ride 
We had had, and beside, 


Twaso’er roads that were rougher than paving. 


When the fowl was cut up, 
Every one took a cup 
Of coffee, which first having tasted, 
Plunged his fork in each dish, 
As though gigging at fish, 
Not a moment was now to be wasted. 


But the more we had eat, 
The more tender the meat, 
Our impatience had made it seem tough; 
So we topp’d off the whole, 
With a full flowing bow], 
Of the landlady’s best humming staff. 
IRonIcAS. 


—_——— 


BO THE LADIES. 


Knowledge and virtue gracious heaven design’d 
As ornaments to every female mind— 

To these annex'd, without disguise or art, 

My Mary adds a bumane tender heart. 


Polite with sense, satirical with ease— 

She never wounds, but e’er succeeds to please, 
Not prompt to ridicule, or prone to sneer, 
Cheerful yet modest, though polite, sincere. 

Had I the eloquence of Grecian song, 

Or did rival Pope, or manly Young— 

No theme than this could e’er inspire my tongue. 





From “ Delineations of Public and Domestie Life.” 


KOSCIUSKO AND HIS LADY LOVE. 


“The maiden to whom this Polish hero gave 
his heart, was daughter to one of the grand 
dignataries of the kingdom, and therefore, 
raised by birth, above Kosciusco. But true 
love is a true leveler—its alchemy detects 
merit in the meanest station, and its power 
of affinity can overcome material obstacles. 
The lady Louisa Sosnowki returned the love 
of the poor officer as the truth and fervency 
of his attachment deserved—but a life of hap- 
piness was not forhim. How different would 
have been his history had the grand wish of 
his heart been achieved! But the disappoint- 
ment of his hopes in love, consecrated hj 
whole soul to freedom and the happiness 
man. 

“The young lady first confided her attach- 
ment to her mother; and then Kosciusko, 
with tears, and kneeling at the father’s feet, 
confessed his pure but unconquerable passion, 
The parents, blinded by hereditary pride of an- 
cestry, and exasperated at the idea that the 
splendor of their ancient Jsouse should be 
dimmed by their daughteygemarriage with an 
officer of rank so inferior, prohibited all inter- 
course between the impassioned lovers, and, to 
insure the observance of their prohibition, 
placed spies upon all their steps. But love 
found means to deceive the Argus eyes placed 
over them, and knit two young hearts closer 
and closer to each other. 

“ Kosciusko, now driven to despair, pro- 
poses an elopement. The lady agrees; all 
is arranged, and the happiest result promises 
to crown their hopes. Under the shade of a 
dark night they effect their escape from the 
castle; attain, seemingly unpursued, to some 
distance, and a warm embrace speaks their 
mutual congratulations and the bright hopes 
of union that are dawnfng upon their hearts. 
But a sudden noise startles the lovers from 
their dreams of bliss: the marshal’s people 
surround and attempt to seize them; Kosci- 
usko draws his sword and desperately strives 
to defend his beloved. Asanguinary conflict 
ensues, but the issue could not be doubtful. 
Kosciusko, wounded, exhausted, senseless, 
sank to the ground, and the lady Louisa was 
dragged back to her paternal home. 

«“ When, after three hours swoon, Koscius- 
ko regained his consciousness, he crawled, 
feebly and despairingly, to the nearest vil- 
lage, where one of his friends was quartered, 
carrying with him no relic of his vision of 
happiness, but its recollection, and a white 
handkerchief, which his idol had dropped in 
her agony. This treasure never afterwards 
quitted his bosom, not even in the hottest 





battle, and death only could part him from it. 
- . * * * 
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Lines—Human Life—Woman— To Friendship. 
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“Kosciusko formed no second attachment ; 
and although, in after years, several advan- 
tageous matches were proposed him, both in 
Poland and France, he never could be pre- 
vailed upon to marry. Even to an advanced 
age he remained faithful to the love of his 
youth, and spoke of the object of his only 
passion with all the fire of early life. 


LINES 
Addressed toa Wife during a spell of sickness. 





BY CHRISTOPHER NEALE. 


I said I would love thee in want or in wealth, 

Thro’ storms and thro’ sunshine, in sickness, in health, 
@And fear not, my love, when thy spirits are weak, 
THetroth | have plighted I never will break. 


Aye, sickness ; but sickness—it touches the heart 
With a feeling, where how many feelings have part! 
There’sa magic in soothing the wearisome hour ; 
Pity rears up the stem, and Hope looks for the flower. 


The rose smeHs weetly in sunshine and air, 
But the en og all our affection and care ; 
The lark sings as nobly, while soaring above, 

But the bird that we nurse is the bird that we love. 


¥ have lov’d thee in sickness, I’Il love thee in health, 
Andif want be our portion, why love be our wealth; 
Thy comfort in sorrow, thy stay when most weak ; 
The troth I have plighted, I never will break. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


“ so pass off men— 
Pass like the noon day dream the blossoming days, 
And he wakes to sorrow. sy 


Slow sinks the sun beneath the western’ 


hills, unerring index of the flight of time.—} 
Alteration and decay are written on every 

















thing human. Nature is built of changes ;| 
but her bright scenes are withdrawn only to)! 
be replaced by others still brighter. Each|| 
succeeding day shines with increased splen-|| 


WOMAN. 


The best and purest feelings of our human 
nature are excited by woman; and to main- 
tain the supremacy of her influence to con- 
trast with, and in opposition to the more gro- 
velling passions of mankind, has employed 
the pens of the brightest geniuses in every 
age—a most fruitful and eloquent theme. 


‘Not she, with trait’rous kiss, her Saviour stung— 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 

She, while apostles shrank, could danger brave— 
Last at his cross and earliest at his grave!” 


Another writer, (Barret,) in his “Trrumph 
of Woman,” very justly and forcibly says: 


‘‘Ask the gray pilgrim, by the surges cast 

On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the blast: 
Ask who relieved him? who the hearth began 

To kindle? who with spilling goblet ran? 

Oh! he will dart one spark of youthful flame, 

And clasp his wither’d hands, and Woman name!" 


Join to these, the testimonials of Ledyard 
and Mungo Park, and our bouquet for our 
fair readers is complete. We must not for- 
get, however, the fine eulogium on beauty 
and the ladies in the first of Esdras, which 
has been very beautifully rendered by South- 
ey in his minor poems. 





For the Ladies’ Garland. 
TO FRIENDSHIP. 
WRITTEN FOR A LADIES’ ALBUM. 


Fond theme of every Poet’s lay, 
Exhaustless there once more be mine; 

Friendship! Il own thy Angel sway; 
Delighted hail thy form divine. 


This world would be a waste of care, 
Without thy heavenly, soothing charm; 
With thee, it is a rich Parterre, 
Where bloom the flowers of loveliest form. 


Fortune! take back thy proffer’d gold 
And fempt me not the path to tread ; 


dor on gayer landscapes than before; but the! Where all is sordid—selfish—cold ; 


sunshine of the soul, without which the glo- | 


ries of the eternal creations are only mocke-) 


ry to the miserable, seldom sets but with | 


gloomy forewarnings of coming sorrow.— | 


Alas! how frequent those settings—how sure 
those warnings. 


Like as a moon beam gliding, 
Across the wintery sky; 
Oras a wave subsiding, 
From the rock lone and high; 
So are earth's visions cheating 
The hope they cherish,— 
Prospects of bliss defeating 





Let me—by magic friendship led— 


Stray where a spring eternal reigns, 
Yo chilling frost the rose destroys; 
But blooming on it still retains, 
A hue which never never cloys. 
H. 


TO COLOR FLANNEL. 


Take black alder bark, boil it well; then 
skim or strain the liquor. Wet the cloth ina 
pretty strong ley, and let it remain till cool 





_ 


Born but to perish. 


enough to wring. 
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